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The Test 
By Aldis Dunbar 


OUR work falls short, when you allow 
Some future chance,—for which you pause to pray. 
Why wait? Goon. Do better now! 
“ Next time” is now,—while that strong word you 
Say. 
The braver morrow, of your vow 
To mend, comes never. Life is all To-day! 
Erie, Pa. 
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The Tribute of Suffering 


It is those whom we love most upon whom we 
lay the heaviest burdens. We do not turn to strangers 
or untried acquaintances when we would lean hard on 
some one in a crisis of life. We tax most those 
whom we trust most. And what is true of our rela- 
tions with each other is true of the Father's relations 
with his children. He does not send stress and bur- 
dens to weaklings. ‘‘ God must love you very much 
to trust you with such suffering,’’ said one to a friend 
whose burden seemed unbearable. But God does for 
us what we cannot do for each other ; with the suffer- 
ing he sends the strength to bear it. Every fresh bur- 
den is proof of his love, of his confidence in us, of his 
plans for our refining. Every new test brings with it 
more than enough of His strength to meet it triumph- 
antly. And as we look back at our past experiences, 
we see now the reason for rejoicing in every such 
experience. Could we order our lives better ? 


ax 
Devotion Not Enough 


Unselfish devotion to the good is not enough to 
win victories in the world or in the Kingdom. But 
when intelligence is added to devotion, a combina- 
tion results which sweeps things before it. Worldly 
wisdom and Bible injunction alike insist that we must 
know what is best as well as mean to do well, if we 
are to count for anything worth while. The patriot- 
ism and unselfish devotion of the soldiers of two 
contending armies may be equal ; every man on each 
side may be willing to fight until he drops, and then 
gladly die for his country, But it is the army whose 
consecrated devotion is directed by brains and tireless 
study of every opportunity and movement of the war 
that wins the victory. We must strive daily to learn 


how to live and to work, as well as consecrate our- 
selves afresh to the work. ‘‘ Mere goodness is fatal,’’ 
said a keen observer who wanted to emphasize this 
thought. But let us not deceive ourselves into sup- 
posing that unintelligent devotion to a cause can even 
be ranked as goodness. Goodness demands knowl- 
edge. Ignorance may be sheer disobedience. ‘‘ Wis- 
dom is the principal thing ; therefore get wisdom."’ 


x 
When to be Dogmatic 


There are not two sides to every question. The 
questions, for example, that the Devil suggests to you, 
are not open for discussion. All he wants is that you 
shall permit a little discussion of them. Campbell 
Morgan, writing in ‘‘A Message to New Converts,’’ 
says of this : ‘‘ Have one policy with regard to the 
Devil. Don't argue with him; hit him. If you be- 
gin to parley, he is considerably older than you are ; 
his experience is very varied; he will win.'’ Any 
other advice is from the past-master in argument him- 
self, and is not to be listened to. 


x 
When Money Does Not Talk 


In the world of work, to pay the rightful money 
price for goods or service is merely to meet one of the 
least of obligations. Yet many a man who pays his 
bills promptly prides himself on having done all that 
he ought to do, The idea of looking upon the other 
party in the transaction as a human being, instead of 
as a machine or a commodity in trade, does not seem 


to occur to such a man. The work done may be, 
often is, better than the average in quality or spirit ; 
yet if the price agreed upon is handed over, that. is 
mistakenly supposed to be a full equivalent. On the 
contrary, this is simply meeting the lowest form of 
obligation known. Not to meet a bill is ordinary 
dishonor. And to do only what is necessary to avoid 
dishonor is not to rise very high in the scale of life. 
A business man once sent a note of appreciation to 
the head of another business house for a difficult 
piece of work that had been well performed by the 
latter's employes. The note of acknowledgment said 
of the men: ‘It is not often they are so favored ; 
people do not consider it worth while to express 
appreciation of a service well done. The general 
opinion is that money cancels all obligations.’’ We 
shall get better work, and do better work, if we trust 
less to deaf-and-dumb money to do our talking for us. 


ax 
Never Off Guard 


Forgetting and remembering are two prime duties 
in life. And they are both in force as duties at the 
same time, and all the time. Self is always to be 
forgotten ; service for God is always to be remem- 
bered. The mother of one widely known for good 
works has left this stirring advice for us all ; ‘*‘ Work 
as though you would live forever, and live as though 
you expected to die to-morrow.’' That was the way 
Paul of Tarsus worked and lived ; therefore his works 
live. Such a rule leaves no room for being caught 
‘‘off guard.’’ It brings immortality into life, and 
leads lives into immortality. 


The Evangelism That Reaches the World 


OME of our religious leaders are using the phrase 
‘conversational evangelism '’ as a substitute for 
the somewhat worn and indefinite expression 

**personal work."’ There is often value in a new 
word to give vitality to an old idea. 

No doubt the majority of Christians would be ready 
to declare at once that they could not do what they 
mean by ‘‘ personal work.’’ And, in addition to much 
frivolous excuse for this feeling, there are two very 
good reasons for it. If personal work means a wise, 
tactful treatment of all the doubts and difficulties of an 
unbeliever, and a full exhibition of the application 
of the gospel message to his individual need, then 
certainly there are only a few persons in any church 
who are competent for this delicate service. It is not 
surprising that many have felt that this work belongs 
to the specially gifted and trained minority. On the 
other hand, some earnest people with more zeal than 
knowledge have undertaken to do what they called 
**personal work,’’ and have been so unwise and in- 
trusive as to bring reproach upon the effort. Thus it 
has been easy for the Christian who naturally shrinks 
from speaking on religious matters to decide that it is 
best to avoid the possibility of mistake by keeping 
silent. 

But there is a personal, or better, an individual, 
work, which need be neither expert nor intrusive. It 
is well expressed in the phrase ‘‘ conversational evan- 
gelism."" It is talking to friend or neighbor about 
the good news which one knows to be good and to be 
true in one’s own experience. It is that simple invi- 
tation to share in a blessing that is natural between 
friend and friend. 

Conference and prayer for a great revival can be of 
little avail while the great body of Christians main- 
tain a reticence upon the subject which they profess 
to consider of the highest moment. To those outside 
the church there is an appearance of unreality in a 
religion which presents its claims and’ opportunities 


only for a few weeks at certain seasons of the year, 
and whose adherents never mention their hope and 
faith to their nearest friends. Granted that the per 
sonal relations of a soul with God are too sacred to ve 
the subject of common conversation. Yet, if the ex- 
perience of God in the life, the fellowship of Jesus 
Christ as a spiritual reality, the good tidings of divine 
love, the glory of the destiny of the sons of God, mean 
so much to the Christian, can he fail to desire that 
others, and especially that those dear to him, may 
share the blessings ?. Will not these realities often be 
the subject of simple, earnest conversation ? 

The great revivals have always been associated with 
conversational evangelism. It was when people spoke 
of religion one to another on the cars, and when the 
topic found a place naturally in business and social 
gatherings, that all London was stirred in the seven- 
ties. Mr. Moody would have been the first to insist 
that it was the interest of the people rather than the 
power of the public meetings that made those great 
efforts successful. 

In a suburban community last winter, an evangel- 
istic campaign was conducted which was of the type 
that many thoughtful people to-day do not approve. 
Most of the co-operating churches reported only slight 
results from the effort. Some felt that the effect had 
been actually harmful. But one little church in a 
corner of the town had great results. The members 
had undertaken the campaign in earnest, and had 
really been vitally interested in their friends and ac- 
quaintance. They had brought them to the meet- 
ings, had kindly urged them to accept the salvation 
and lordship of Jesus Christ, and had simply won 
them by personal sympathy. 

People do not need to be convinced of theological 
propositions, but they do need to feel that Christian 
faith is a reality, and that the presence of God in 
human life may be a fact of experience. The Cliris- 
tian who speaks out of the fulness of his heart to a 




















































































































companion helps him at just the point where he most 
needs help, and naturally leads him to the Saviour. 
‘*Come and see ° is the best evangelism that has ever 
been tried, 

And of course the winning power of conversational 
evangelism is not confined to revival seasons. A 
large church in the down-town area of one of our 
great cities has been distinguished for a quarter of a 
century by the large numbet of conversions occurring 
through the whole year. There were special meetings 
from time to time, but-the Lord added to that church 
continuously those that were being saved. The pas- 
tor, an able and consecrated man, received, as he 
deserved, the credit of the success. But an important 
factor, not known to the public generally, was the 
leader of a Bible class, who by simple personal con- 
versation led eight hundred to Christ and into the 
church during a service of about eighteen years. That 
man loved the Lord, he believed the gospel, and the 
young people, believing him, and appreciating his 
Christian experience, were led into the Christian life 
and into membership in the church, If it be objected 
that such a man had peculiar gifts which lift him out 
of the category of the ordinary Sunday-school worker, 
it may be said further that no small part of his suc- 
cess was due to the co-operation of a young clerk, 
who interested himself in the fellows at his boarding- 
house, brought them to the class and to the church, 
and gave them his own Christian testimony. When 
all of them had been won to the Lord he changed 
his boarding house, formed the acquaintance of a new 
set of young men, and repeated his campaign of simple 
evangelism. 

Those who are familiar with present-day methods 
of life insurance know how large an amount is written 
through personal acquaintance. The agent believes 
in his company ; he feels that he has a good propo- 
sition to offer to a friend ; he is confident that his 
friend will do a good thing if he embarks upon the long 
investment. It is not generally a matter of argument. 
The best agents do not argue ; they testify, they ad- 
duce the experience of other men, they tell what they 
know, they impart their own faith to their friends. 

It was so, of course, that Christianity spread in the 
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first days, There were not many great preachers. 
The gathering of large audiences to the preaching of 
the gospel was exceptional. Peter several times in 
Jerusalem, and Paul in several cities, spoke to great 
crowds. But the ‘‘ preaching of the gospel’’ that is 
recorded so often in the Book of Acts was far more 
generally the personal word of glad announcement in 
the market-place, from house to house, for in occa- 
sional conversation, than any such public exposition 
of truth as we mean by the expression to-day. 

If the New Testament church is at all to serve as a 
model for us, the idea held by a majority of Christians 
with regard to their pastor ought to be greatly modi- 
fied. They think that they are to pay him a salary to 
do the work of evangelization, and that their own re- 
sponsibilities are thereby discharged. There is no 
such officer in the New Testament. The pastors were 
the overseers of the flock ; they were the teachers for 
the training of new converts. To be sure, there were 
evangelists who went about as missionaries, but the 
propagation of the gospel in a community was en- 
trusted to the membership of the church. It was as- 
sumed, of course, thai a disciple would seek to make 
known the good news, and when he had brought an 
unbeliever to a knowledge of the truth, then it was 
the business of the pastor to continue the work, build- 
ing him up in the faith. It seems to have been felt 
that a certain special fitness was necessary for teach- 
ing and training, but of course any earnest child of 
God could tell his neighbor of the divine love and 
fellowship that he had experienced in his own soul. 

If there is any division of labor between pastor and 
people in the matter of evangelism, it would be more 
correct to say that the burden of responsibility is on 
the latter. It ought to be a common occurrence for a 
Christian to say to his pastor, ‘‘I have been speaking 
with my friend A about the Christian life. We 
should like your help. What evening can we have a 
a talk together?’’ A pastor would find time for a 
dozen such appointments every week. If a minister 
be the first to speak to a man of the grace of God, it 
may seem a professional duty, but when a friend 
speaks first, and they go together to the minister, it is 
the natural procedure, and will be blessed of God. 
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Singular Blunders about 
the Revisions of the Bible 

The Bible has always thrived under predic- 
tion of its decline and extinction, and now the newer 
revisions of the English Bible seem to find stimulus 
and growth in similar gloomy prediction. ‘The only 
wonder is that there are persons still so misinformed 
as to make statements so wide of agreement with the 
facts. Some time ago a New York reader noted with 
surprise the existence of such confusion of ideas in the 
public press, and wrote as follows to the Editor : 


How is it that the Literary Digest prints such crude and ill- 
advised criticism of the Revised Version? For an impartial 
reprint, such as the Literary Digest assumes to be, this looks 
childish. Don't you think so ? 


Some of the comments thus criticized by the New 
York reader were as follows : 


THE FATE OF THE “ REVISED" BIBLE 


The widely prevailing spirit of indifference, if not of actual 
antipathy, to the new and Revised Version of the Bible has 
become sufficiently marked to excite comment in several 
newspapers. A lay correspondent of the Brooklyn Eagle de- 
clares that ‘‘ several book-stores were recently visited in a 
search for the Revised Version of the Bible, and not a copy 
was found. Indeed, many of the demers did not know what 
was meant by the Revised Version."’ The same writer con- 
tinues : 

** The great revulsion on the part of the public in the case 
of the Revised Version is remarkable and forms food for 
thought, especially when one recollects the intense interest 
which was manifested when the first edition was placed on the 
mar«xet. 

** Book-shelves groaned under its weight. The eagerness to 
buy it was phenomenal. The sales were immense. Street 
fakirs peddled it in New York from pushcarts for a few cents a 
copy. The chief and only thing about it was novelty. It was 
then, as now, looked upon asa curiosity. Its existence was 
ephemeral. Public opinion quickly consigned it to oblivion, and 
the efforts of all the literary cranks, ‘from Dan even unto Beer- 
sheba,’ will not be able to resurrect it from the realm of ‘ in- 
nocuous desuetude.’ And is it any wonder? ‘The sacred text 
was torn limb from limb and mutilated in such a degree as to 
be unrecognizable. 

“A lacerated, bleeding mass was left by the butchers. The 
beauty, grace, pathos, rhythm, sublimity, and simplicity of the 
old Bible were ruthlessly destroyed by the Westminster van- 
dals. Thousands upon thousands of trivial changes were 
made ; many were absolutely useless. Several were offen- 
sively pedantic, and the majority only stiffened the rhythm 
without bettering the sense." 


The Chicago Inter Ocean thinks that ‘' the revisers were un- 


doubtedly more accomplished, and not less conscientious, 
scholars than their predecessors who put together the King 
James Bible,’ but ‘‘ they failed to feel the supreme excellence 
as masters of English of William Tyndale and Miles Cover- 
dale as did their predecessors, and meddled with their master 
work quite unnecessarily." The Springfield Republican says : 

‘If there could be a re-revision, restoring some things as 
they were, and reforming the crude prosaical diction of the 
nineteenth century scholars into accord with the literary beauty 
which their latest predecessors used as their national speech, 
in the Elizabethan high tide of English literature,—for that tide 
swept over the reign of James, making great works in the same 
rich diction,—if that could be done, there would be a warmer 
welcome to the Revised Version."’ 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the American 
Bible Society has decided to publish an ‘‘ American Standard 
Edition’ of the revised Bible, embodying the ideas of many 
eminent American scholars. At the time of the revision, in 
1885, the suggestions of the American committee were added 
as an appendix to the revised version, but were not incorpo- 
rated in the text. These suggestions, as well as others subse- 
quently made, are to be embodied in the new edition, which, 
it is claimed, will reach a higher level than that attained by 
any previous version of the Bible. 


A month or more after the appearance of the article 
quoted, the ‘‘ Herald and Presbyter'’ published an 
article on ‘‘The Revised English Bible,’’ in which 
the writer, ‘‘Senex Smith,’’ retailed the Brooklyn 
Eagle's comments, and said in conclusion : 


This is a severe arraignment of the ten years’ work of nearly 
a hundred of the ablest biblical scholars of England and 
America. Yet there must be some truth in it, else why this 
marked decrease of interest ? 


The Literary Digest, the Brooklyn Eagle, the 
Chicago Inter Ocean, the Springfield Republican, 
and the Herald and Presbyter, are five papers of no 
mean reputation and of deserved and high standing. 
Yet they have been misled into the publishing of 
statements that seem to arise from an exceptional 
ignorance of the facts. The Anglo-American Re- 
vision of 1881 and 1885 (commonly called the «« Eng- 
lish Revision’’ to distinguish it from the later 
‘American Standard Revision’’) which was wel- 
comed on both sides of the Atlantic with such eager- 
ness, has recorded a gradual ,increase in its sale 
throughout the United Kingdom during the past four- 
teen years. The ‘‘American Standard Revision,’’ 
which first appeared in 1901, has recorded an even 
more rapid increase in popularity, until now, after 
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three and a half years, the demand for it is fout 
times as large as when it was first published. The 
leading Bible-studying periodicals of North America 
regularly use this Revision in their columns. Even 
prominent British publications have publicly recognized 
its advance over any other English translation ; such a 
periodical as the London Quarterly Review. for in- 
stance, saying of it, ‘‘It is a noble work, destined to 
become the accepted Bible of the majority of the 
Anglo-Saxon race.’’ Publishers do not bring out 
new editions of a book when its sales are waning. 
Yet thirteen different styles of the American Standard 
Revision have followed each other in rapid succession 
since the first edition made its appearance in August 
of 1901. The latest of all is a quarto pulpit edition, 
out only last month,—a size of Bible that would not 
be risked save in response to a wide-spread demand 
and as a result of general use. 

The reason for the increasing interest in and sales 
of the Revised Bible on both sides of the Atlantic is a 
natural and obvious one: both works give a truer 
rendering of many important passages than the King 
James Version of 1611. This is not a matter of 
opinion, but of simple fact. It has been repeatedly 
and fully demonstrated in these columns during the 
past twenty years, in such articles as those on ‘‘ The 
English Style of the New Revision of the Bible,’’ by 
Talbot W. Chambers, D. D. (March 26, 1881); ‘‘ Help 
of the Revision by Its Critics’’ (August 19, 1882); ‘‘ The 
Revised Old Testament,’’ by Professor Philip Schaff, 
D.D., LL.D. (May 23, 1885); ‘‘Is an American Re- 
vision of the Bible Needed?'’ by Howard Osgood 
(January 5, 1901) ; ‘* The American Standard Revision 
of the Bible,’’ by Howard Osgood (July 27, 1901) ; ‘‘1m- 
provements in the American Revised Bible,’’ by the 
Rev. Louis Agassiz Gould (April 26, 1902); ‘‘ The 
American Revised Bible in New Edition ’’ (August 2, 
1902); ‘‘Improvements in the American Revised 
Bible,’’ by the Rev. Louis Agassiz Gould (October 10, 
1903). Within a short time another article by Mr. 
Gould will take up the archaisms and obsolete ex- 
pressions that have been removed by the American 
Revision. 

The most noticeable indication of ignorance on the 
part of the writer in the Literary Digest, illustrating 
his confusion of ideas, is when he makes the inter- 
esting (!) announcement of the new Revision which 
the American Bible Society has decided to publish, 
‘tembodying the ideas of many eminent American 
scholars.’’ It is claimed that the new edition, he 
says, will reach a higher level than that attained by any 
previous version of the Bible. This grave announce- 
ment reminds one of the incident of the little boy 
and girl, aged six and four years respectively, who 
were pressing their faces against the window pane, 
watching a heavy fall of snow. ‘‘Brother,’’ says the 
little girl, ‘‘do you remember that big snow storm we 
saw when we were children ?’’ ‘+ Yes, sister,’’ is the 
answer ; ‘‘this was the storm."’ 

The American Bible Society's ‘‘new Bible’’ is 
none other than the American Standard Revision of 


1901. 
> a 
Profitless Questioning 


The ‘‘ Bureau of Information’’ department re- 
cently inaugurated in The Sunday School Times is 
limited. Five experts are contributing to it in the 
hope of giving help in the conduct of the Sunday- 
school and the class and the home. But a reader on 
the Pacific coast calls for detailed information about 
a subject that the Editor had net thought of taku.g 
up in any department of the Times. Here is the 
request : 


Will you ee a few articles or an answer in ‘‘ Open Letters"’ 
on Satan: What he is, his powers, origin, destination, why he 
was created, etc.? I do not want to know him, but about him. 

If the Pacific coast inquirer will suggest some good 
reasons for adding a ‘‘Satan’’ department to the 
Bureau of Information, or for discussing the ques- 
tions he asks in ‘‘ Notes on Open Letters,’’ the Editor 
will gladly take the matter up. It would seem that 
the world’s unsought knowledge of Satan and his 
powers is so extended that there is no very general 
desire to know still more about him. If Satan's eter- 
nal foe and conqueror had wanted us to know more 
about Satan, we should probably have been given 
the needed facts in the Bible. There are, indeed, 
some references to the subject in the Bible that have 
been variously interpreted. But that book has more 
to do with light than with darkness, and The Sunday 
School Times intends to follow its example. Let us 
be more concerned with God's powers and our own 
God-directed destination than with curious question- 
ings that are profitless and wrong. 
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FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE YOUNGER ONES 





A Surprise for the 
Superintendent 


A Washington superintendent, walking along the street 
one Monday forenoon, was startled by a hearty ‘‘ Good- 
morning,’’ and his astonishment knew no bounds for a mo- 
ment when, on looking about him, he could not see a single 
person. A repetition of the greeting a few steps farther 
on revealed the mystery, when a small part of that super- 
intendent’s primary department was discovered in the leafy 
boughs of a linden-tree. 

And on that day, as he passes in the street a group of 
children, perhaps a little girl gives greeting. As the 
superintendent raises his hat,—for he will never neglect 
this courtesy to the smallest lassie that speaks to him,— 
he wiil hear the children ask, with voices that may show 
the slightest trace of awe in the tones, ‘‘ Who is that 
man ?’’ And the answer comes back to his ears in a voice 
denoting a delightful sense of ownership, ‘‘ That’s my 
superintendent.”’ 

The superintendent’s head goes up, his shoulders are 
thrown back, a new light comes into his eyes, and he 
thanks God that in the heart of that little one he has a 
small place with the primary teacher. May the days that 
pass deepen the friendship between the primary depart- 
ment and the superintendent; for there is no friendship 
comparable to the friendship of little children !—Arthur 
Robb, Washington, D.C. 





% 
Getting in Touch with the Parents 


We have recently had a most helpful conference of 
parents in connection with our Sunday-school. I sent to 
each home represented in our primary department an invi- 
tion, of which the following is a copy : 


Crescent Avenue Sunday-School 
PLAINFIELD, N. J., December 11, 1904. 
DEAR FRIENDS : 

On Wednesday evening next I want to meet in the 
church parlor the parents who have children in the primary 
department of our Sunday-school, so that we may confer to- 

ether about something in which we are mutually interested. 
f appreciate the privilege which I enjoy of teaching your chil- 
dren, but I need your co-operation if I expect to accomplish 
anything. On Wednesday ones ~ want to speak about the 
lessons for next year, and suggest what you can do to help, and 
talk over together plans for making our class more useful. If 
yon have any questions on the particular subject of our own 
class, or about children’s rr education in general, ag 
opportunity will be given to questions either orally or in 
peayeine I should appreciate, too, any suggestions you wish 
to make. 

It takes a good many hours a week for me to do what I do 
for our primary department ; I want to ask of you, fathers and 
mothers, this one hour on Wednesday the 14th, in the interest 
of the same work. 

Cordially yours, 


The response was most gratifying, for not only did the 
mothers come to the conference, but the fathers came too, 
and in some instances where the mothers could not attend 
the fathers came alone. 

We began by singing two or three of the hymns which 
our children love to sing, a number of selected Bible verses 
bearing on parents and children were read, and there was 
an earnest prayer. 

Then I talked to the parents, explaining first what we 
were trying to do for their children,—to make Jesus so 
near and real and lovely that the children would be drawn 
tg him as a friend. Then I told about the lessons each 
department of the primary was to study, and what we asked 
the parents to do with these lessons at home. Four de- 
partments were mentioned and described,—the Cradle 
Roll, for children under three years, and cards were given 
to those whose babies were not yet enrolled ; the Little Be- 
ginners (between three and six), and their parents were told 
that we preferred to have their children come to Sunday- 
school without previous study at home, but that we did 
earnestly ask them to ask their children when they came 
home to tell what they had learned in school ; the primary 
proper (between six and nine), and the lessons from Mrs. 
Haven’s ‘* Bible Lessons for Little Beginners,’’ which they 
are to study were explained, and the parents were urged 
to procure the book for home use; and the juniors (chil- 
dren of nine and ten), who are having a year in Miss 
Chamberlain’s splendid book, ‘‘ Introduction to the Bible 
for Teachers of Children.’’ The teachers of these different 
departments were present, and were consulted after the 
meeting. Slips of paper had been distributed, on which 
written questions could be asked. 

Before the meeting, I had selected half a dozen story- 
books, the reading of which at home would supplement 
and illustrate the lessons to be taught in Sunday-school, 
and from which I expect to use stories, I wrote the names 
of these books on the board, and many of the parents are 





going to get them and read them to their children during 
the year’s study. 

The second part of the hour I devoted to a straight talk 
to the parents, explaining in a kindly way how the home 
dinette could destroy or help the teaching of the Sun- 
day-school. I quoted from President Wilson’s article in 
The Sunday School Times, where he says to parents, ‘‘ If 
you want your children to be Christians, you must really 
take the trouble to be Christians yourselves,’’ and then he 
tells them that they cannot shift this responsibility upon 
the Sunday-school. I read also from President Roose- 
velt’s recent talk in Washington, in which he said that the 
welfare of the country depends ‘‘ upon the quality of the 
individual home, of the individual man or woman in that 
home.’’ 

Then I quoted Professor Baldwin’s statement of the law 
of suggestion: ‘‘ Any and all influences from outside, from 
environment, both physical and personal, which get a lodg- 
ment in consciousness and lead to action.’’ I gave in- 
stances of how this law was always working in our homes, 
I suggested that parents read Du Bois’ ‘‘ Natural Way in 
Moral Training.’’ I told them how I was once at a meeting 
attended by three thousand men, at the close of which a plain 
man, a freight train conductor, was called on for prayer. 
He knelt on the platform and poured out his soul to God, 
saying, among other things, ‘‘O Lord, there are lots of 
men here to-day who have little fellows at home, and if 
you were to take one of those little fellows in your arms 
and ask him, ‘Who is the greatest man on earth?’ 
every one of them would say ‘Papa.’ Grant, Lord, that 
none of those little fellows may be disappointed to-day.’’ 

I was glad to know chat many of the parents wanted to 
go quietly home, resolved from henceforth to lead holier 
lives in the sight of their children,— William D. Murray, 
Plainfield, N. J. a 


Mistakes to be Avoided by the Teacher 


How are the children to be greeted that they may feel 
at home in the new environment? A list of don’ts may be 
of avail in clearing the way : 

1. Do not ask any child before the class what his name 
is ; estrangement would be the probable result. 

2. Do not call any child by a wrong name; it overturns 
his little world. 

3. Do not say, ‘‘ The little girl with the red ribbon on 
may come to the table.’’ 

4. Do not say, ** The boy with the sailor collar may tell 
us what he saw,”’ etc, 

5. Do not say, ‘* This child choose the hymn, that child 
hand the chalk.’’ 

Children expect their elders to be famidiar with their 
names and all their little doings. Anything like this im- 
personal way of identifying them induces a sense of uneasi- 
ness or forlornness. It is a very big, empty world, when 
a ribbon or a collar stands for you, and Sunday-school, 
eagerly longed-for, suddenly turns chill. 

This being so, the teacher has a grave responsibility con- 
fronting her in the initial work with her class. A wrong 
beginning is hard to undo, 

‘irst, she must herself realize the importance of happy, 
friendly companionship for this group of children intrusted 
to her care ; they must be drawn to her and to each other. 

Second, there should be no haste, no pushing or strain- 
ingafter that which demands time for a natural develop- 
ment, 

Third, careful thought must be given as to ways and 
means. 

The first heading will meet with a ready acceptance as 
something long recognized and so scarcely worth dwelling 
on, but it will assume a most serious aspect if the outcome 
of it is seen to be large in possibilities, No amount of in- 
struction will be truly of benefit if the state of mind is not 
right. ‘Through love of neighbor to the highest love is the 
law of advance. 

The claims of the second division cannot be too earn- 
estly urged. Often, unconsciously, through nervous strain 
or lack of poise or heedlessness or eagerness to see results, 
we injure or retard the growth of fellowship. We deplore 
a stunted development, and still more the other extreme, 
for it is more hopeless ; a hothouse forcing exhausts the 
powers. A healthfully vigorous growth must be paid for by 
eternal vigilance. We indeed need to remember that we 
are treading on sacred ground. 

The third topic deals both with the preparation of the 
lesson and the various expedients that the opportunities of 
the moment may make possible. If we bear in mind that 
familiarity with the name stands to the child as familiarity 
with him, many of our perplexities will disappear. I feel 
this so strongly that I plead for a knowledge of the names 
of the pupils always and everywhere. Now, what are the 
possibilities for every teacher, the regular teacher or a sub- 
stitute : 

1. If a roll has been provided read it. before the children 
come ; if not, write the name when given by an older child 
or parent. 


2. Have a quiet, individual talk 
with the early-comer. 

3. The children may help in the 
naming and in the knowing of their 
classmates. All children delight in the play of going visit- 
ing, and it can be used as a Sunday-school help with great 
success, as it also gives the change and movement desirable 
for little children. It admits of endless variations : 

One child may leave his place and go with the teacher 
to the others in the class that he knows, greeting them by 
name, and the teacher may express her pleasure at meeting 
them, or all may sing a hymn of welcome. 

Two girls may shake hands with each child present while 
the class is singing a greeting. 

A girl and a boy may leave the circle, one shaking hands 
with all the boys, one with all the girls. 

A large child and a small one may do the visiting and 
greeting. 

All bow a greeting while the piano directs the thought. 

Harry and Mary visit two children who are their friends, 
and ask for their choice of a hymn to sing. 

Gertrude and George call on Henry, and tell him of the 
flowers they have just seen, 

Big five-year-old Harriet calls on Baby Susie and takes 
her out in the churchyard to see the beauty of the sun 
shine, and reports to the class. 

Blanche chooses Hans and Fred to lead the march, 
and—but these suggestions could be pages long. Continu- 
ing the list of possibilities we reach 

4. If all the children are strangers to you, venture on 
the name of a child that you know to be a member of the 
class, whether you can be sure he is present or not. ‘* Will 
Charles help in passing the cards?’’ will either bring an 
answer from Charles, or a response from the class telling 
of his absence. In either event something is gained. The 
coldness of impersonality has melted in the warmth of 
knowing somebody, and the children will be almost sure to 
volunteer the services of other helpers who are present. In 
asking for Charles, of course attention should not be 
directed to any particular child, since we wish to avoid the 
error of giving any child a name not his. Some one may 
inquire, ‘‘ Why not say ‘Is Charles here?’’’ A practical 
testing of this will show that children do not as readily re- 
spond to a question framed so, as to the previous one, I! 
suppose it seems to imply a more personal knowledge of 
the child. Another helpful outcome of the question might 
be the sending of a friendly message from the class to the 
absentee through the teacher, thus forming another link in 
the chain of love that is to bind all together.—JA/fary L. 
Lodor, Philadelphia. 


% 
Do the Children Understand ? 


Words and phrases which are so familiar to us that we 
scarcely think of the possibility of their being misunder- 
stood by even a child, may convey utterly erroneous, and 
even grotesque, ideas to the children we are teaching. A 
brother minister of mine has an exceedingly bright and in- 
teresting little girl who is very fond of pictures and stories, 
as all children are. One day she went to her father and 
said, ‘‘ Papa, I want the book about Bunyan,—you know, 
that pilgrim man who went across the wilderness to the 
milk factory.’’ ‘This little girl lived in the vicinity of a 
milk-canning factory. She had heard of the’ Israelites 
journeying through the wilderness to a land flowing with 
milk and agp and also of Bunyan’s Christian going upon 
a pilgrimage along a difficult and perilous road to a heav- 
enly country. But these figures had somehow become as- 
sociated in the mind of this child with her local surroundings 
so as to produce rather a grotesque picture of Bunyan’s 
Christian. To us who are familiar with the figure ‘‘a land 
flowing with milk and honey ”’ conveys a vivid idea of great 
fertility ; in the mind of this little girl, who had seen great 
wagonloads of milk being emptied into the huge vats of the 
canning factory, this figure suggested something altogether 
different. 

A little boy whose father is a minister of the gospel 
takes his turn with the rest of the family in reading, verse 
about, at family worship. One morning the story of the 
healing of Peter’s wife’s mother, as told in the eighth chap- 
ter of Matthew’s Gospel, was included in the reading, and 
it so happened that it fell to this little boy to read that part 
of the story where it is said that, at the touch of the Sav- 
iour’s hand, the fever left the sick one, and ‘‘ she arose, 
and ministered unto them.’’ The father asked what that 
meant, and the little boy replied, ‘‘ She arose and preached 
to them.’’ Ministry, in the thind of this child, was asso- 
ciated with preaching, and nothing else. 

The fact that our language may not only fail to convey 
to a child the ideas in our own mind, but even produce 
very erroneous conceptions of the truth, should impress 
upon us the necessity of getting at the child’s view-point 
in all our teaching. Until we can see things as a child 
sees them, we are not in a position to lead the child into 
clearer light.— Zhe Rev. George S. Carson, Picton, N. S. 
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Who Were the Samaritans ? 


By Professor Willis J]. Beecher, D.D. 


HO were the Samaritans of the time 
of Jesus? The answer to this ques- 
tion extends over a period begin- 
ning a thousand years before Jesus 
met the woman at the well. It 
may be most intelligibly given by 
a simple narrative of the events 
from the beginning. 

When Israel was rent into two 
kingdoms at the death of Solomon, 
the northern kingdom, for political 
reasons, set up its own form of the 
worship of Jehovah, that of the calves at Bethel and 
Dan. From the point of view of the southern kingdom 
and of our Bible, it was an illegitimate worship. But it 
was a recognition of Jehovah as the one true God, and 
his prophets, up to the downfall of Samaria, concern 
themselves equally with the two kingdoms. The 
situation already had points of resemblance with that 
which existed in the time of Jesus. There were two 
religions of Jehovah, one centering in Jerusalem and 
the other in Bethel, and the adherents of cach strongly 
disapproved the other. 

After several generations came the decades in which 
Tiglath-pilezer and other Assyrian kings carried away 
bodies of the northern Israelites, and settled them in 
distant countries. Sargon, after his final capture of 
Samaria, extended this treatment to all the remaining 
northern Israelites. Into the depopulated region he 
brought immigrants from other countries (2 Kings 
17 : 24-41). The repopulating was not effected all 
at once. We read of immigrants who came in the 
time of Sargon’s grandson, Esarhaddon, and of his 
great-grandson, Asshurbanipal, ‘‘ the great and noble 
Osnappar’’ (Ezra 4: 2,10). They came from various 
parts. Many of them were from the Babylonian 
regions between the Euphrates and the Tigris, and 
from the Elamite and Shushanite regions east of the 

Tigris and the Persian gulf (2 Kings 17 ; 24, 30, 31; 
Ezra 4 : 9, 10). 





& 

The narrative says that Jehovah sent lions among 
these settlers. This alarmed the Assyrian authorities, 
who saw in it evidence of the displeasure of the local 
deities. As a remedy they sent a priest, ‘‘that he 
might give them the law of the usages of the god of 
the land"’ (2 Kings 17 : 27 and context), He made 
Bethel his religious capital. A religion was estab- 
lished in which the worship of Jehovah, mainly as 
that worship had been practised in northern Israel, 
was combined with that of the various ancestral gods 
of the various groups of the population, This began 
while Hezekiah was king of Judah, for the priest was 
one of the Israelites who had himself been deported 
from Palestine. Again we have a similar situation, 
though with the component parts changed—two re- 
ligions of Jehovah, one centering at Jerusalem and 
the other at Bethel, each disapproving the other. 

Circumstances favored the Jehovah element in the 
Bethel religion. However thorough may have been 
Sargon’s intention to remove all the Israelites, no 
such intention ever succeeded. We may be sure that 
some Israelites remained, and that others escaped as 
fugitives, and returned to their homes when the times 
of devastation were over. These Israelites inter- 
mingled and intermarried with the imported peoples. 
It became a mixed race, having its own charatter, 
differing from the Ammonites and Edomites and 
other neighboring peoples. Presumably the Jehovah 
elements in the religion of this mixed race became 
dominant, though the other elements did not disappear. 
So we are not surprised to find Josiah, a century after 
the downfall of Samaria, extending the jurisdiction of 
Judah to the region around Bethel, and putting his 
reforms into effect there (2 Kings 23 : 15-20). 

We are told that Zerubbabel and his compatriots, 
in the third generation after Josiah, about a hundred 
and eighty years after the downfall of Samaria, came 
to Jerusalem by permission of Cyrus to rebuild the 
temple ; and that they found in the region the de- 
scendants of the settlers brought there by the Assyrian 
kings (Ezra 4). These ‘‘ people of the land’’ pro- 
fessed great cordiality toward the returning Jews, 
claimed to be worshipers of their God, and desired 
to be taken into partnership with them in the build- 
ing ot the temple. This being refused, they became 
hostile, and joined with the neighboring heathen peo- 
ples in unfriendly acts, It is to be noticed that these 
** people ot the land *’ make no claims on the ground 
of whatever infusion of [Sraelitish blood may have 





existed among them. But we have again two hostile 
religions of men worshiping Jehovah, one centering 
in Jerusalem, and the other farther north. 

Several generations later, affairs take on a new 
phase. One great feature of the reforms insisted 
upon by Ezra and Nehemiah is the ceasing of mar- 
riages with foreign women. This gives rise to oppo- 
sition, both within the Jewish colony and from the 
neighboring peoples. The opposition is very bitter, 
war being one of the forms it assumes. And, on the 
whole, the leader of it is one ‘‘ Sanballat the Horon- 
ite,’ with ‘* his brethren and the army of Samaria’’ 
(Neh. 4:1, 2, etc.). Many of the chief priests and 
other Jerusalem leaders took sides with the opposition, 
and even themselves married foreign wives. At length 
the crisis came. Nehemiah describes it in a single 
sentence : ‘‘ And there was a son-in-law to Sanballat 
the Horonite of the sons of Joiada the son of Elia- 
shib the high priest, and I drove him away from me’”’ 
(Neh. 13 : 28). 

This is the whole of Nehemiah’s account of what is 
frequently called ‘‘the Samaritan schism."’ If we 
had only this, we should know nothing about the 
establishing of a new form of the religion of Jehovah 
as resulting from this incident. But Josephus gives 
additional details. He says that the young man’s 
name was Manasseh, and that Nicaso was the daugh- 
ter of Sanballat, whom he married ; that Manasseh 
was the grandson of Joiada, and that he was excluded 
from the high priesthood at Jerusalem, his brother, 
Jaddua, being put into the succession for that office. 

Josephus further says that Sanballat and Manasseh 
did not sit down tamely under the slight put upon 
them. Sanballat had influence over his Samaritan 
brethren. They professed to be worshipers of Jeho- 
vah. In their territory was Shechem, where Abra- 
ham had built his first altar in Canaan (Gen. 12: 
6, 7), and where Jacob had possessed large interests. 
Near by were the hills Ebal and Gerizim where Israel 
had held the solemnities of the blessing and the curs- 
ing (Deut. 11 : 29 ; Josh. 8: 30-34, etc.). . The Jeru- 
salem of David was a mere modern upstart compared 
with these venerable sites. Sanballat regarded his 
son-in-law as the legitimate high priest of the religion 
of Jehovah, Why not build a new temple on Mount 
Gerizim, and transfer thither the center of that reli- 
gion, and ruin Jerusalem by the competition? He 
obtained a charter from the Persian king, and pro- 
ceeded to the execution of his design. And thus the 
religion of Jehovah at its northern center assumed a 
form different from any it had possessed before, so 
that this is cOmmonly regarded as the beginning of the 
Samaritan religion. 

oo 

In one particular the testimony of Josephus is false. 
In his desire to give the Samaritan religion the char- 
acter of a modern pretender, he says that Manasseh 
and Jaddua lived in the time of Alexander the Great, 
about 330 B.C. In fact, Jaddua’s grandson Simon 
the Just was the high priest of the time of Alexander, 
and the Samaritan schism occurred not far from 400 
B.C., though there is at present a difference of opinion 
in regard to some of these dates. Apart from the 
question of date, the account given by Josephus may 
be assumed to be mainly correct. 

The beginnings of the new religion were not ignoble. 
It is safe to infer that many of the Jewish priests went 
with Manasseh, and that he was reinforced by a good 
deal of the blue blood of Judah, especially in the per- 
sons of those who had contracted marriages with for- 
eigners. So far as is known the new temple was free 
from idolatrous practises. They received the Penta- 
teuch at least as written scripture. Probably the in- 
fusion of Israelitish elements into this population 
became much more marked than it had ever been be- 
fore. Among the outside nations the intellectual and 
ethnical standing of the two centers does not seem at 
first to have differed greatly. Alexander and his 
Egyptian successors tried to recognize both impartially 
as Israelite. When Alexandria was founded, it wel- 
comed to its population enterprising citizens from both 
Jerusalem and Samaria. The theological disputes 
between the two sects formed a part of the intel- 
lectual life of the Egyptian metropolis. To these dis- 
putes, with their appeal to the Hebrew Scriptures, the 
translation of those Scriptures into Greek was in part 
due. 

It is easy to account for the fact that gave point to 
the saucy and bitter question of the mentally bright 
woman of Samaria, ‘‘ How is it that thou, being a 
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Jew, askest drink of me, who am a Samaritan woman ?’’ 
—the fact that the Jews looked with hate and con- 
tempt upon the Samaritans. Not to speak of the 
ancient feud, in its successive stages, from the death 
of Solomon onward, the Jew regarded the Samaritan 
as a religious bastard and an apostate, and the Sa- 
maritan regarded the Jew as pretentious and bigoted. 
The Jews also accuse the Samaritans of being mean- 
spirited and subservient. They say that when the 
Jews were in favor the Samaritans eagerly claimed 
kindred with them, but that they repudiated the kin- 
ship when it became a question of sharing misfortunes. 
Our Saviour, in talking with the woman, points out 
exactly the one greatest difference between the two 
religions. For let us notice that he does not put the 
two on an equality, however catholic and broad- 
minded he may be toward the Samaritans. He says, 
‘Ye worship that which ye know not; we worship 
that which we know; for salvation is from the 
Jews.’’ The Samaritans worshiped the true God, but 
there was among them a lack of that kind of convic- 
tion which leads one to take the trouble that is neces- 
sary in order to know the truths of religion. The 
Pharisees with all their faults had some earnestness as 
seekers of truth, and Jesus and his disciples were filled 
with such earnestness. And so it has happened that 
while the followers of the Pharisees are now numbered 
by millions, and those of Jesus by hundreds of mill- 
ions, the Samaritans exist as an interesting body of a 
few scores of people, maintaining their separate re- 
ligious rites, and the subject every few months of a 
readable article in some newspaper or magazine. 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, AuBURN, N., Y. 





Marion’s Saturday Night 
By Frances Margaret Fox 


ARION was a little fellow when something hap- 
pened that he will never forget if he lives to 
be older than his great-grandfather is now. 

One Saturday night he had all the candy and fruit 
he wanted, and sat up until the grown folks went to 
bed. All his life he had wished to do those two 
things. It came about this way: Marion's Uncle 
Dan and Aunt Florence and his Uncle Silas and his 
Aunt Laura owned a big store in a town fifteen miles 
from Marion’s home: His grandfather and grand- 
mother lived in a village between Uncle Dan's home 
and Marion's. One afternoon grandma asked Marion's 
mother if she wouldn't like to take the children and 
drive to the town where lived Uncle Dan and Aunt 
Florence and Uncle Silas and Aunt Laura. 

Marion's mama said she would certainly be de- 
lighted to go and take her three boys,—big brother 
Dale, little Marion, and baby Harry. 

‘¢ Then we will go next Saturday,’’ said grandma, 
‘‘and we won't start home until Monday. I will 
write and tell the folks we are coming."’ 

When they finally reached the town, Uncle Dan 
and Aunt Florence and their little son Palmer, and 
Uncle Silas and Aunt Laura, all came rushing out to 
meet grandpa and grandma, big brother Dale, little 
Marion, baby Harry, and their father and mother. 

It didn’t seem any time after that before Fannie 
said that supper was ready. Fannie did the cooking 
and such things for Uncle Dan, Aunt Florence, and 
their little son Palmer, and for Uncle Silas and Aunt 
Laura. She was a good cook. Big brother Dale 
and little Marion ate more supper than they ever did 
at home. Marion had three cookies, Aunt Florence 
passed him one, her little son Palmer gave him 
another, and Uncle Dan made him take the third. 
Aunt Laura and Uncle Silas and grandma gave him 
all the frosting on their chocolate-cake, and he had a 
big piece of his own. After supper Fannie gave him 
an extra dish of ice-cream. 

Marion expected to be undressed and put to bed 
when it was dark out of doors, but nobody said a 
word about it. Big brother Dale and little Marion 
were playing with Palmer when’ Uncle Dan came 
upstairs and said there were so many folks out shop- 
ping that night he guessed he must have help. Aunt 
Laura offered to go down. in the store, but Aunt Flor- 
ence said she would go. Then grandma suggested 
that they all go down and watch folks buy things. 
So down they went. 
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Marion was delighted. The store was big and 
bright, and he hadn't been downstairs two minutes 
before Uncle Silas gave him a banana: Palmer 
helped himself to a sack of salted peanuts, which he 
divided with big brother Dale and little Marion. 
Soon after Uncle Dan saw Marion looking through 
the candy-case, so he gave him a handful of choco- 
late creams. 

Every one was busy selling all sorts of things, from 
ribbons to rubbers. Marion's mother, tending the 
baby and visiting with whoever would stop to say a 
word, didn't think much about the other children 
except to ask if they were in mischief or in the way. 
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She didn’t dream of the good time Marion was hav- 
ing. The clerk gave him a peach ; Aunt Florence, 
who didn’t know about the peach, gave him a pear ; 
and Aunt Laura, who knew of neither the peach nor 
the pear, filled his pockets with candy. 

Grandpa couldn't understand why Marion didn’t 
want the piece of orange he offered him just at bed- 
time ; but soon after, when he was sent for the doctor, 
he knew what was the trouble. 

Marion was better the next day, though he had 
learned that little boys who eat everything they want 
and sit up late at night never feel well. 

MAcKINAW, MICH. 





In Mission School and Historic Church 


The Thirteenth Chapter in the Life-Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 


By Philip 


—= 


E. Howard 





‘* CEE that dirty child! He would not weigh 
much in avoirdupois now, but in the balances 
of eternity his soul will outweigh a planet !"’ 

That was Theodore L. Cuyler’s vivid way of giving 

his estimate of the immeasurable value of such a soul, 

as his voice rang out in the Second Connecticut State 

Sunday-school Convention in 1858. It was with no 

lighter estimate of the worth of a soul that David 

Hawley, the city missionary, and Henry Clay Trum- 

bull, the young superintendent of the Morgan Street 

Mission, laid hold upon the work God had given 

them to do in Hartford among the rougher children 

of the city. 

David Hawley himself realized how much there 
was for any man to learn in dealing with the suspi- 
cious, wary youngsters whom they wished to reach. 

‘* It seems a very small matter,’’ said Father Haw- 
ley, ‘‘to put one’s hand on to a little boy's head, and 
yet it took me a long time to learn just how to do it. 
I mean, it was a long time before I learned to put 
my hand ona boy's head as he never had a hand 
put on before, so that he could feel my heart in the 
ends of my fingers, and know that my hand was on 
his head because I loved him."’ 

Mr. Hawley and Mr. Trumbull learned to use the 
hand of steel beneath the velvet glove. A little col- 
ored boy ran forward and stood on his head in front 
of the platform. ‘*Why, bub,’’ said Mr. Hawley 
pleasantly, ‘‘ you made a mistake, —you got the wrong 
end down ;"’ and so saying, he turned the little chap 


right end up, and went on with the opening services 


of the school. 

The superintendent's self-control and his rapier wit 
were called into play on more than one occasion. At 
one time a big boy named Murphy appeared, wearing 
a very high paper collar, in burlesque of the fashion- 
able one worn by Mr. Trumbull, - He walked to the 
desk, removed the collar, and laid it before the super- 
intendent. Mr. Trumbull accepted it with a serious 
face, in spite of the laughter of the school. His oppor- 
tunity came after the close of the session, when Murphy 
said to him as they were leaving the room : 

‘*Do you know I have taken to the stage?’’ 

, Mr. Trumbull, with a twinkle in his eye, turned to 
another boy, saying : 

‘*And you drive stage, too, Dennis ?** 

‘*Did he think I drove an old rattletrap, like 
Dennis ?'’ muttered Murphy in a disgusted aside to 
those near him. ‘‘1 do the literary and classical. 
I'm playing Macbeth !*'* 

Mr. Trumbull ever counted himself a debtor to the 
work which others held was in so great debt to him. 
In a letter read at the semi-centennial of the Missionary 
Society he wrote feelingly : 


And now, counting myself a product of that work, I 
want to give thanks to the society under which this work 
was Carried on, and to tell how grateful I am for what it 
was in my bringing out and bringing up. Can any say at 
this semi-centennial anniversary that they are glad and 
grateful graduates of Morgan Street Mission School? ‘So 
am I.’’ Do any claim that they look up with admiring and 
reverent thankfulness to Father Hawley as their leader and 
example? ‘] more.”’ 


* * + 7. ¥ 


While Mr. Trumbull was working day and evening 
in the railroad office, and out of business hours on his 
mission plans and visitations, he was preparing .o 
unite with the church of his own and his father’s 
choice, the old First (or Center) Church in Hartford. 

This church installed Thomas Hooker as its first 


‘ ¥or this incident the author is indebted to Mrs. Alice Goodwin, 
onc of the Morgan Street teachers. 
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pastor, at its organization in Newtown (now Cam- 
bridge), Massachusetts, on October 11, 1633. But in 
June, 1636, Thomas Hooker, the pastor, and Samuel 
Stone, who had been installed at the same time with 
Hooker as teacher, removed with some one hundred 
of the congregation to Hartford, and established there 
not only the first church in that place, but the first 
church in Connecticut, In the one hundred and 
eighty-five years from the ordination of Thomas 
Hooker to the ordination of Joel Hawes, its pastor in 
Mr. Trumbull’s day, the church had but ten pastors, 
each one of them dying in office. 

Dr. Hawes was a man of mark in his community 
and far beyond it. His father was a Massachusetts 
blacksmith and farmer, and the boy grew up among 
rough companions, and with no early education in 
higher things. At eighteen he was unacquainted with 
the Bible, but through his reading of a copy, secured 
about that time, his course of life was changed. In 
1839, he was the first choice of Yale College for the 
then vacant chair of pastoral theology, but the faculty 
did not think it advisable to take him away from his 
Hartford work. In 1846, he was made a member of 
the corporation of Yale College, and so continued to 
his death in 1867. 

Dr. Hawes was tall in stature and commanding in 
appearance, a man of strong and quick sensibilities, 
having no patience with sensational preaching or 
eccentric church methods. He was a warm friend of 
revivals, and especially strong in his work among 
young men. His ‘* Lectures to Young Men,"’ deliv- 
ered in Hartford in 1827, and later at Yale, were 
published, and attained a circulation of more than a 
hundred thousand copies in America, and even more 
in Great Britain. 

Many are the stories about Dr. Hawes that crowd 
the memories of those who knew him well. He was 
distinctly a character, owning no man as his master. 
Mr. Trumbull used to describe, with keen relish, the 
nervousness of the good old Doctor when young men 
were speaking in any of the church services. At a 
monthly concert service on missions, Dr. Hawes said : 
‘*I understand that the young men have arranged to 
report from different missionary fields to-night. They 
have not informed me of their plans, but will they go 
on? Who comes first?’’ Then as one after another 
finished his report, the Doctor became more perturbed. 
When Mr. Trumbull rose to report for the Sandwich 
Islands, the Doctor could stand it no longer. ‘Stop, 
Trumbull, stop!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Judge Williams, as 
soon as Mr. Trumbull is through, won't you speak or 
lead in prayer? A few words of age and experience 
would do us good to-night. Now go on, Trumbull !"’ 

This was not altogether encouraging to a beginner 
in the difficult art of ‘‘ speaking in meeting,’’ but it 
must not be supposed: that Dr. Hawes repressed his 
young men habitually. Out of the First Church, 
during his pastorate, came thirty-seven candidates for 
the ministry, seven of whom went to the foreign field, 
besides nearly thirty lay workers in the mission field 
at home and.abroad. * 

Henry Trumbull had attended the services of this 
historic church in company with his employer, Mr. 
James M. Bunce, and before he became interested in 
the Morgan Street Mission was a member of Judge 
(Chief Justice) Williams’ class in the First Church 
Sunday-school. He found encouragement in the com- 
panionship of Christians old and young, and he was 
deeply grateful for the influences set about him. 
Henry's joy in his new life impressed his parents 

1 See Walker's “ History of the First Church in Hartford,” and 
Lawrence's “ Life of Rev. Joel Hawes. D.D. 
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Strongly. They had known his absorption in the 
social affairs of Stonington, in the lighter side of 
neighborhood doings. They had known the buoy- 
ancy and elasticity of his many-sided temperament, 
and now they were gratified that he should enter into 
his Christian experience with no diminishing of these 
qualities and with a glad heart and high-minded good 
cheer. Early in June he wrote to one of the family : 


You speak of my religion as being of a cheerful nature, 
but it seems to me that religion can only make any person 
cheerful and happy. No matter how dispositions may 
differ, or what variety there may be in temperament and 
feeling, re/igion must make a// contented and cheerful, 
and it is only when we forget our religion, or doudt che 
precious promises of our kind Father in heaven, that the 
present or the future can look to us other than bright and 
pleasant. The contemplation of what is ours and of all 
that is in store for us can only cause our hearts to swell 
with gratitude to the God who has done and promised so 
much for us, and not unless we forget these things shall we 
ever doubt or be sad. 

It seems to me that if all only understood what it is to be 
a Christian, and how pleasant it is in /A7s life (even were 
there no future hope), there would be no unbelievers, none 
impenitent or unforgiven. 


The young convert had been at work in Christ's 
service for weeks before he gave public and formal 
expression to his faith. He was finding joy in serv- 
ice, and certain aspects of his new experience 
awakened a glad surprise in him. The life in Christ 
was conferring upon him immediate blessing, which 
touched him deeply, warming his responsive nature 
into a lively sense of gratitude. As the time drew 
néar for him to take his stand before the world for the 
Master whom he loved, he was laid aside a few days 
with a sudden though not serious illness, and was con- 
fined to his room. Of this incident he wrote to his 
father : 


It seems that all Hartford is aware of my sickness, and I 
have been delighted to see so many friends as have called 
to inquire after my health; and I have reason to be very, 
very grateful to my Heavenly Father, not only for restoring 
me to health, but for making my sickness so pleasant to 
me, and for bringing to my bedside so many kind & sym- 
pathizing friends, and for making my path in life so pleasant 
and so easy. 

Each day do I have renewed cause for gratitude to him 
for giving me some new inducement to a life of holiness, 
and for holding out to me some fresh incentive to continu- 
ing in the narrow path that leads to life, and to pressing 
forward yet more earnestly to obtain the prize of my high 
calling in Christ Jesus. 

Thus, as you will readily believe, it was only Christian 
friends that came to my bedside, it was to them I was in- 
debted for kindness and sympathy, and I had the pleasure 
of knowing that more than one heart was lifted up to God 
in prayer for my recovery. Oh, where are the crosses I 
was told I must expect in my endeavors to serve God? 
Where is the yoke and the burden I was told I would be 
obliged to bear ? 

From the moment I first determined to give my heart to 
God, every step that I have taken in the path of duty and 
of right has been a step in the path ‘of p/easure, and ob, it 
all the wandering, prodigal children knew of the delights 
they would experience in their journey homeward in com- 
pany with their loving, merciful, tho’ long neglected Father 
(who will gladly meet them “ while yet afar off’’ from their 
home and final resting-place), how few would longer suffer 
in the service of a hard & cruel master, vainly endeavor- 
ing to satisfy the cravings of an immortal spirit with the 
husks and the scanty nourishment which this world of sin 
affords. 


Henry united with the First Church on the first 
Sabbath in June,1852, Of this occasion he wrote to 
his grandmother : 


On Sabbath morning last, as I informed you before I 
should do, I, with 44 other young people, united with Cen- 
‘ter Church, The occasion was one of deepest sol ity, 
and we took the important step with fear and trembling. 

Dr. Hawes was assisted in the services of the morning 
by the Rev. Mr, Bedell of New Orleans, formerly a mis- 
sionary to Smyrna, and a most excellent minister and de- 
voted Christian. Ouggkind pastor was, as usual, most happy 
in his remarks to ung people, and dwelt most earn- 
estly upon the immeasurable importance of the step we 
were about taking, assuring us that in the farthest ages of 
eternity we should never cease to think of that Sabbath 
morning, and of that scene in Center Church. And after 
we had given our assent to the solemn Covenant with 
God, and with His church on earth, Dr. Hawes pledged 
himself as a pastor and as a Christian to be to us a coun- 
sellor and a comforter, and requested of each one of us a 
promise that we would strengthen and assist him, and 
would prove faithful to him as members of his flock. 

The scene & the services were such as can never be for- 
gotten, and oh, can it be possible that I shall ever forget 
the solemn vows I then took upon myself? Pray for me, 
my dear Grandmother, and all of you at home, that I may 
not prove recreant to my faith and to my God, but that I 
may continually press forward to obtain the prize of our 
high calling in Christ Jesus, our Saviour and our only bope. 

PHILADELPHIA. , 
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The Training of the Teacher 


By Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh 


XI. Facts About Judgment 


= a SUS declares to his followers that ‘‘ with 

what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 

judged."’ This is an eminently fair 

proposition. We have no right to de- 

mand, or even to expect, from others, 

what we are not willing to accord to them. 

The same central idea is in the proverb, ‘* People that 

live in glass houses should not throw stones.'’ It is 

also found in the saying, ‘‘ Chickens come home to 

roost.’’ Itis a general judgment, universally accepted, 

that in the game of life we should ‘ play fair.'" We 

are all too willing to form opinions ; that is, to formu- 

late judgment upon almost every matter of moment that 

arises. This is especially true of matters of educa- 

tion and of religion. In some range of knowledge we 

like to think our judgment best. We usually select 

the ranges in which exact determinations are least 
likely to be thrust forward. 

Almost any man or woman will venture to settle 
finally great questions in religion and in education. 
They do not seem to realize that here above all other 

laces there is need of great caution and accurate 
judgment. To form correct judgments in these mo- 
mentous matters really demands the finest training, the 
keenest insight, the greatest skill, the most compre- 
hensive knowledge. A dear friend the other day re- 
marked to me: ‘‘I really do not see what need there 
is for extended training of the Sunday-school teacher 
in rural communities. Tell the children what they 
should do and what they should not do, and you have 
it. Any person can do this.’’ If this opinion be 
correct, it is of course useless to have a prayerful con- 
cern about the matter. If, however, we think that 
the best teaching is none too good for His little ones, 
we must hold to a different standard. In setting this 
different standard, the question of training the judg- 
ment assumes commanding proportions. It is not a 
question of creating the power of judgment in the soul. 
God has set it there. It will act. The question is 
one of training this power, to the end that it may put 
forth its acts under proper guidance and upon right 
materials, 

rd 


In conception the soul comprehends the several 
parts as together comprising one thing. The process 
is ended when the union of these parts into one is 
effected, and this one is named. But in judgment 
the soul comprehends two objects of thought as two. 
These two are set over against one another, and by a 
process of comparison their agreement or disagree- 
ment is set forth in a statement which is called a judg- 
ment, The lesson of this week discovers Jesus at 
Jacob's well. Was he thirsty? To answer this ques- 
tion is to form a judgment. This judgment requires 
that we hold in mind two facts,—the fact of Jesus and 
the fact of thirst. The relation between these facts 
must be discovered, and the conclusion set forth. 
We say ‘‘ Jesus was thirsty,’’ or we say ‘‘Jesus was 
not thirsty."’ It is evident that this is a difficult 
mental process. The process is complex. Each ele- 
ment must be clearly discerned. We must not let 
one slip. We must not affirm or deny the fact till we 
have discovered the relation between two apparently 
separate facts of knowledge. 

Here is matter for thought. The tendency in chil- 
dren is.to form hasty judgments, to guess at the con- 
\chusion, to follow instantly the leadings of the feelings. 
bale power of judgment requires an attitude of delib- 
leration and of caution. This attitude is not natural 
‘to the child or the youth. Experience has not yet 
wrought upon them. They ard: fully aware of the 
danger in hasty processes. Then, too, when once the 
act has been carried to an issue and a conclusion an- 
nounced, the. whole stock of knowledge in the soul 
rushes to sustain the conclusion announced. There 
is a pride of judgment that renders difficult any at- 
tempt to revise the conclusion. Hence it is of the 
utmost importance that the first judgment upon the 
facts be the best judgment. Here the wise teacher 
will pause and formulate an educational law: Arrive 
at conclusions in judgment deliberately. 

One has to guard against the tendency, all too com- 
mon in teaching, of demanding instant replies to 
questions, and hasty responses to statements of facts. 
We do not seem to realize that a soul caught in the 
meshes of a great thought is a soul struggling and 
strengthening. It will arise at last free, joyous, and 





glorified, The struggle is the vital thing. This gives 
culture to the power, and value to the conclusion. I 
count it good teaching when the judgment of the 
pupil is for a time in suspense. It is a good practise 
to put before the pupils a story full of concrete data, 
and allow the pupils to find themselves in the story, — 
that is, to consider all the elements, and finally to 
arrive at a conclusion. ‘The story is all the more 
valuable as teaching material if it contain concrete 
facts that appeal to the feelings and solicit from them 
a response which clear judgment may modify. You 
put the struggle between feeling and judgment before 
them and only trained power will enable them to find 
their way to the right conclusion. 

A group of boys were hungry for apples. In an or- 
chard near by the trees were bending with ripe red fruit. 
The owner they knew had gone to town for his mail. 
There were so many apples that the farmer would not 
miss just a few. The boys debated for a time between 
desire and duty. Finaliy one boy said, ‘Let's get 
some.'" Another boy said, ‘‘I will watch down the 
road while you run to the trees.’’ A third said, ‘I 
won't take these apples without asking the owner."’ 
What do you think of each boy? Study your mental 
process as you are formulating your reply. You will 
then arrive at some understanding of the process of 
forming judgments. A mother said not many days 
ago that her son was often wilful and perverse. He 
insisted upon doing things she asked him not to do. 
He refused to obey her commands. She was often 
on the point of punishing him, but she said, ‘‘ He is 
my only son. Howcanl?'’ Her judgment was at 
variance with her mother-love. It was difficult, it was 
painful, to act. A man who lived in a city hoarded 
his money. He was a hard master. He drove a 
sharp bargain. He insisted upon the last penny. He 
lived in a small house. He wore poor clothes. 
He ate cheap foods. His money increased greatly. 
He refused to give to any charity. He had few 
friends. He lived a lonely life. Hedied, People 
said, ‘‘It is a good riddance.’’ But in his will it was 
found that all his savings were given to care for poor 
boys, He suffered for years that he might make it 
possible to save others from a life of poverty. Was 
he justified? Was his life a success? See again in 
this incident how the judgment is held in suspense. 
The conflict is between feeling and judgment. Jesus, 
in a number of parables, sets forth the same struggle. 
He realized that it is a good discipline for the judg- 
ment to struggle against the beckonings of our feel- 
ings. To judge wisely is to announce a deliberate 
conclusion, no matter how the feelings may protest. 
Judgment is a feelingless power. It is the act of the 
soul in which the facts are coolly examined and a 
verdict rendered as judicially as a judge announces a 
decree. Judgment, like justice, is blindfolded that 
the solicitations of feeling may not color the conclusion. 

& 

The motto of the ancient Greek was, ‘Let us fol- 
low the argument whithersoever it leads." It takes a 
brave and fearless intellect to do this. One can see 
him on the track of truth, following patiently, heroic- 
ally on, from one conclusion to another. Refusing to 
be turned aside by any emotion or concern, he pur- 
sues his quest in harmony with the fixed laws of 
thought. See him as he moves forward. What if 
his quest is vain, still it is his to follow on, until hopeless, 
reliefless, endless, he comes at last face to face with 
blind, sickening, dying despair. He has lost, not 
because he was turned aside, but because he had no 
goal. A disciple said, ‘‘Lo, we have left all, and 
have followed thee.'’ Jesus was the great argument. 
Brave and fearless men followed him throughout all 
Galilee and Judza ; down the valley.of the Jordan ; 
out.into the wilderness; up into the mountain ; 
through the boisterous and buffeting multitude, into 
the solitude of the starless night ; by the brook Kidron 
and the garden of Gethsemane ; to the cross, the tomb, 
the gates of death, and the portals of life eternal. 
They came at last to see him as God sees him, 
and to know him as he knew them. They found him 
ever, because they followed him steadfastly. ‘Thus in 
our quest for truth, step by step, invoking the guid- 
ance of trained judgment, we shall come at last to the 
author of all truth. Happy the teacher whose pur- 
pose is steadfast; whose path of pursuit is never 
clouded by doubt nor crossed by unbelief, and whose 
unwavering resolution carries courage and comfort 
and conviction to his pupils. To be fair, to be accu- 


rate, to be cautious, is to inspire respect and to win 
confidence in your pupils. 

If we examine still more clearly an act of judgment 
we shall find that it is accompanied by a state of 
mind called belief. When I announce a judgment, 
based upon definite facts, my soul assents to this 
judgment. I believe the conclusion is true. When 
I assert that snow is crystalline, I believe the asser- 
tion, When I assert that God is love, I believe he is 
love. The very fabric of my judgment is belief. 
When I cannot believe, I have not clearly judged. 
‘Lord, I believe.’’ This is the final word. To set 
belief in the soul, we must train our pupils to formu- 
late true judgments. The attitude of belief rests upon 
clearness in judgment. 7Jhus judgment, rightly 
trained, becomes the strong-sided champion of convic- 
tion. 

Over against belief stands doubt, .We have so far 
assumed that the soul in judging either accepts or 
rejects a statement, We have said that judgment 
affirms or denies agreement between two objects of 
thought. We have a third state of soul to consider. 
We may waver between acceptance and rejection, and 
suspend our judgment. This is a state of doubt. 
When the relation between the objects of thought is 
not discerned, the soul cannot formulate a decision. 
We are in doubt. When we believe a thing the 
mind is at rest. We are ready to act. When we 
doubt a thing the mind is in unrest. We are not 
ready to act. We must resolve the doubt, establish 
belief, and so free the soul to move on to action. On 
Monday Mary's mother took her for a walk. Yester- 
day Mary's mother did not do so, What will Mary's 
mother do to-day? Last Sunday the teacher of 
William’s class was not present, nor was he present 
the Sunday before. What of next Sunday? Twice 
in succession James was late at breakfast, then he 
was on time for three successive mornings. How 
about the sixth ? 

Doubt moves the mind away from the act of judg- 
ment. The judgment is suspended until the doubt is 
removed. Belief stands at one end, and doubt at the 
other end, of a long series of mental states. At one 
end is perfect confidence. Doubt is wholly excluded. 
At another point doubt and belief are exactly equal. 
The mind is deadlocked. Farther on in the descend- 
ing series all belief may vanish, and the lowest level, 
that of absolute rejection, is reached. I make bold 
to say that teachers do not ponder the issues of this 
paragraph as they should.. The teacher is himself at 
the point of belief. His judgment is made up. He 
assumes that he has secured the same mental state of 
belief in his pupils. But has he? How does he know? 
Surely we should know. The Sunday-school class is 
not a forum in which the teacher is to be confirmed 
in his judgment; it is, in fact, the training-ground 
for young souls. The vital thing is, what do they be- 
lieve? Upon what judgments do they climb to clear 
conviction ? What can the teacher do to give disci- 
pline and nutrition to their struggling souls to the end 
that at last they shall live in the clear air and the 
serene heights whence they may confidently proclaim, 
‘* Lord, | believe"’ ? 





QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDENT 

Why should religious and educational problems re- 
quire the clearest judgment ? 

Criticize my friend's opinion of the functions of the 
rural Sunday-school. 

Illustrate the difference between conception and 
judgment. 

What are the leading characteristics of the judg- 
ments of children? What do they need? 

Is there any danger in ‘‘lightning processes’’ in 
teaching ? 

Write or narrate two or three stories in which feel- 
ing and judgment are in conflict. 

How is belief related to judgment ? 

Can you figure in your own mind the conflict be- 
tween doubt and belief ? 

This conflict may be represented by a figure in 
which the range of doubt gradually yields to the range 
of belief. Draw such a figure. 

Is the teacher doing all that is necessary when he 
himself forms clear judgments and arrives at stable 
belief ? 

In belief the soul is at rest. 
Explain. 
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In doubt it is not. 
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LESSON 6. FEBRUARY 5. JESUS AT JACOB’S WELL 


John 4: 5-14. (Study vs. 1-42.) Memory verses: 13, 14 
Golden Text: Whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely.—Rev. 22 : 17* 


== 





COMMON VERSION 


5 Then cometh he to a city of Samaria, 
which is called Sychar, near to the parcel of 
ground that Jacob gave to his om 

6 Now Jacob's well was there. Jesus there- 
fore, being wearied with Ais journey, sat thus 
on the well: avd it was about the sixth hour. 

7 There cometh a woman of Samaria to 
draw water: Jesus saith unto her Give me to 
drink. 

8 (For his disciples were gone away unto 
the city to buy meat.) 

9 Then saith the woman of Samaria unto 
him, How is it that thou, being @ Jew, askest 
drink of me, which am a woman of Samaria? 
for the Jews have no dealings with the Sa- 
maritans. 

10 bas answered and said unto her, If 
thou knewest the gift of God, and who it is 
that saith to thee, Give me to drink; thou 
wouldest have asked of him, and he would 


AMERICAN REVISION 


5 So he cometh to a city of Samaria, called 
Sychar, near to the parcel of ground that 
ae gave to his son Joseph: 6 and Jacob's 

well was there. Jesus therefore, being wea- 
ried with his journey, sat ? thus by the ! well. 
It was about the sixth hour. 7 There cometh 
a woman of Samaria to draw water: Jesus 
saith unto her, Give me to drink. 8 For his 
disciples were gone away into the city to buy 
food. 9 The Samaritan woman therefore 
saith unto him, How is it that thou, being a 
Jew, askest drink of me, who am a Samaritan 
woman? (3% For Jews have no dealings with 
Samaritans.) 10 Jesus answered and said 
unto her, If thou knewest the gift of God, and 
who it is that saith to thee, Give me to drink - 
thou wouldest have asked of him, and he 


COMMON VERSION 


tr The woman saith unto him, Sir, thou 
hast nothing to draw with, and the well is 
deep : from whence then hast thou that living 
water ? 

12 Art thou greater than our father Jacob, 
which gave us the well, and drank thereof 
himself, and his children, and his cattle ? 

13 Jesus answered and said unto her, Who- 
soever drinketh of this water shall thirst again : 

14 But whosoever drinketh of the water that 
I shall give him shall never thirst; but the 
water that I shall give him shall be in him a 
well of water springing up into everlasting life. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


woman saith unto him, ‘Sir, thou hast noth- 
ing to draw with, and the well is deep : whence 
then hast thou that living water? 12 Art thou 
greater than our father Jacob, who gave us 
the well, and drank thereof himself, and his 
sons, and his cattle? 13 Jesus answered and 
said unto her, Every one that drinketh of this 
water shall thirst again: 14 but whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst ; but the water that I shall 
give him shall become in him a well of water 
springing up unto eternal life. 


* Go_pen Text (Am. Rev.).—He that will, let him take the water of life freely. 


1 Gr. sprii 


: and so in ver. 14; but not in ver. 11, 12. 
ancient authorities omit For Jews have no dealings with Samaritans 


2 Or, as he was Comp. ch. 13. 25 *% Some 
VOr, Lord. ld 


PRoONUNCIATION.—Samaria, Sa-ma/ri-a; Sychar, Sy’char; Samaritan, Sa-mdar‘i-tan. 
















have given thee living water. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


E DO not call a journey of seventy miles ver 
long nowadays,—say the trip from New Yor 
to ow Haven, or from —— to —— [let the 

teacher substitute two other familiar points about 
seventy miles apart, near-by the pupils’ home]. Jesus 
was going to start on a journey of that distance, but 
if we had been with him, and traveled as he traveled, 
we should have called it a long journey. He was 
going from Jerusalem to Cana. Do those two points 
stand right out in your mind’s eye, as soon as they 
are mentioned, on your mental geography map? Do 
your pupils see their location instantly in the same 
way, as clearly as | do New York and New Ha- 
ven? That is one of the things at which you are 
aiming this year, you know, with the aid of Dr. 
Hurlbut’s ‘ personally conducted” journey through 
Bible Lands, and Arnold’s Chart of Christ’s og ot 
ings (20 cents). For when the geography of the Holy 
Land has begun to be real and vivid to your pupils, 
the men and women of the Bible begin to get real and 
lifelike, and then your pupils are interested, and 
think, and remember, and look forward to what is 
coming, — as they do when a vivid story holds 
them, eography is more than the bones of Bible 
study ; it can made part of the flesh and blood. 
Dip into George Adam Smith’s * Historical Geogra- 

hy of the Holy Land” some time, and see how hard 
it is to lay it down. 

You can step on to a trainin the Grand Central 
Station in New York City and be in New Haven 
ninety-eight minutes later. But last spring some of 
us started out on the journey from Cana to Jerusa- 
lem, and it took us three days and a half, mounted 
on tireless Syrian horses. Some native boys went 
with us on foot. We made long rests in the noontime 
heat of the day, but it was an exhausting journey in 
spite of that. Whether Jesus and his disciples (who 
were they at this time ?) rode or walked from Jerusa- 
lem to Cana (is that the same as from Judza to Gali- 
lee ?), it was a long, hard journey. o wonder that 
wher, at the time of day that the sun’s rays beat 
down fiercely and smitingly, they came to Jacob's 
Well, near Sychar and Shechem in Samaria, about 
halfway on their long trip, Jesus dropped down in 
exhaustion by the well-curb, while his disciples went 
into the city to buy food. The famous old well is 
there to-day; you can see the photograph that my 
camera caught, in the Times Lesson Picture for this 
week. And it had probably been there almost two 
thousand years before Christ's time. 

After you have made the preliminary facts of the 
lesson vivid and interesting to your pupils in this 
way, ask what they remember of Christ’s first indi- 
vidual work with individuals. They studied his 
methods three weeks ago, when he was winning his 
first disciples. But pe pase is tired out in body— 
which means in mind and spirit—and while he rests 
by the wellside, awaiting the return of his friends 
with the needed food, a woman with a water jar 
comes down the road. She can be useful to him, by 
getting him a drink while he waits; but of course 
this is no time for trying to do anything for her. 
She is a Samaritan, too, out of sympathy with Jesus 
and his ple, and would probably repulse any offer 
of teaching from a Jew. So we might reason. 

There is your story and its setting. Could you 
ask for anything more interesting, more picturesque, 
more dramatic in its accompaniments, more far- 
reaching in its instant, compelling application to 
your pupils’ life and your own? ‘The lesson writers 
in these pages offer an abundance of help to further 
grasp of the facts and teachings. Prof. Beecher, on 


would have given thee living water. 
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page 32, tells who the Samaritans were, and why 
this individual appeal of the Jewish Messiah to a 
Samaritan woman was soremarkable. Prof. Riddle, 
on verse 9, comments on the distinguishing dress of 
Jews and Samaritans. Mrs. Howie gives interesting 
instances of the present-day varying exclusiveness 
of the Jews in Syria. Dean Sanders, as usual, gives 
a much broader perspective of the Bible record than 
is gotten from the lesson text itself, by including in 
his study the entire material from John 3 : 22 to4: 42. 
His third paragraph is .a strongly sustained account 
of the events and the spirit.back of them. Dr. Banks’ 
column this week is a Gatlin n of effective illus- 
trations, some of which are likely to be the ammuni- 
tion needed for your class. 

Surely it is a renewed call to individual work for 
individuals, this lesson that is before us. It is the 
immortalized and ideal type of that ‘‘ conversational 
evangelism ” that is urged in the leading editorial in 
this.issue. If you would have an illustration of the 
same methods, employed on a modern journey by a 
modern disciple of Jesus Christ, read the account on 
pages 31 to 36 of H. Clay Trumbull’s book ‘ Indi- 
vidual Work,” where the scene was a railroad coach, 
and the starting point of conversation was the proffer 
of a drink of whisky by a commonplace young coun- 
try fellow who was getting into bad habits. 

The world is going to be led to the Saviour in the 
way in which the Samaritan woman was led to know 
hfm: by the individual, loving, tactful, but supremely 
earnest telling of the message and offering of the in- 
vitation. The world is being saved in that way, as 
most souls down the centuries past have been saved 
in that way. Have your pupils thus been led by 
their teacher to accept the Saviour? And if they 
have, are they daily offering his invitation to others? 
He would have it so. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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One of the best ways to win a soul is to secure its 
Service, 


Traveling in the Lord’s Land 
Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


N ORDER to follow this Bible-land journey with 
the class, the teacher will see that every pupil is 
supplied with a set of The Sunday School Times 

Lesson Pictures and Maps (10 cents for each quar- 
ter’s set), A leaflet included with every order for 
the Pictures “ety the teacher full directions for the 
following of this supplemental geography course. 


Lesson 6 


I. Our map of Palestine in the time of Christ now 
represents: (1) The bodies of water, (2) the natural 
divisions, (3) the provinces, (4) the localities on the 
seacoast plain, G. (Gaza), J. (Joppa), C. (Csesarea), T. 


(Tyre). ; : 
I. We will now notice the New Testament places 
in the mountain region, starting on the south. 

1. We measure thirty miles (three-quarters of an 
inch) north from the lowest end of the Salt Sea ; and 
then twenty miles west of that sea we find Hebron 
(not mentioned in the New Testament by that name), 
the city of the priests. Near this city John the Bap- 
tist was born, although his early life was passed 
mostly in the desert country on the south of Judza. 

2. From Hebron we travel fourteen miles, a little 
to the east of north, and locate Bethi¢hem, fifteen 
miles west of the Salt Sea,—the town forever hallowed 
as the birthplace of our Lord. 
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3. Six miles north of Bethlehem, on a line due 
west of the northern end of the Salt Sea, and fifteen 
miles (three-eighths of an inch) from it, we gees Jeru- 
salem, the Jewish capital of Judza and of Palestine. 

4. Shechem is thirty-five miles north of Jerusalem 
(seven-eighths of an inch). This city was the head- 
quarters of the Samaritans, a people whom the Jews 
hated, and who hated the Jews in return. 

5. Passing northward to a point due west of the 
Sea of Galilee at its southern end, and eighteen miles 
distant from it, we reach Nazareth, the home of Jesus 
until the beginning of his ministry. 

6. We have already located Cana, four miles from 
Nazareth to the northeast, and thirteen miles west of 
the Sea of Galilee. 

In the mountain region, these places are the most 
important in the story of Jesus, although many 
other places not named were visited by him. Of 
these, Hebron, Bethlehem, Jerusalem, and Shechem 
were in the province of Juda (Shechem was in the 
district known as Samaria); and Nazareth and Cana 
were in Galilee. We will leave thé places in the 
Jordan valley for our next lesson. 

III, Let us now note the journey of Jesus indicated 
inthis lesson. We have already located Shechem, the 
chief city of the Samaritans. bout two miles to the 
east of Shechem, at the foot of Mount Gerizim, on 
the east, was the little village of Sychar, from which 
the Samaritan woman came to Jacob’s well, a little 
to the south, across the narrow plain. 

In our last lesson Jesus was in Judea, at Jerusa- 
lem. After nearly a year in that province he jour- 
neyed northward over the well-known mountain 
road, and paused at Jacob’s well, on the way to Gali- 
lee, and there met the Samaritan woman. This will 
be his sixth journey in the period Of his first year’s 
ministry. Recall in their order these six journeys, 
and an event connected with each journey. For the 
first five journeys see the last lesson, 


Soutu Orancg, N, J. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. LL.D. 


How to Locate This Lesson 


HE interval since the last lesson was spent in 
— John giving the only account. vents: 
he close of the interview with Nicodemus 
(probably some comments by the Evangelist); bap- 
tizing by the disciples of Jesus at AZnon; a conse- 
uent discussion, leading to the humbke statement of 
the Baptist, on which the Evangelist seems to com- 
ment (chap. 3 : 31-36)., ‘The hostility of the Phari- 
sees led Jesus to witfidraw through Samaria into 
Galilee. 

Place.—In Samaria, which was north of Judwa and 
south of Galilee. ‘‘Jacob’s Well” is northeast of 
Mt. Gerizim (v. 20), about half an hour’s walk from 
the city of N&blus (Neapolis), which was built on 
the site of the ancient Shechem, and is probably 
‘the city” spoken of in verse 5. Others suppose 
a nearer village, now named El-Askar, is meant, 
since the woman would not come from NA&blus to 
draw water. Dr. Trumbull thinks she was draw- 
ing water for the laborers in the near-by fields. 

Time.—It is here assumed that “four months” 
(v. 35) is to be taken literally. Four months before 
the early harvest would give December as the date, 
the year being 780 of Rome—that is, A. D. 27. 
‘Sixth hour,” in Jewish usage, meant noon, but 
some claim that John reckons the hours as we do. 

Persons.—Jesus and a Samaritan woman of not 
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very good character, dbout whom nothing further is 
known. The Samaritans were not of Jewish origin,. 
but a mixed race, yet worshipers of Jehovah (2 Kings 
17 : 25-41), accepting the Pentateuch alone. They 
were regarded and treated by the Jews as heretics 
and as Fevelgness. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 5.—Sychar: See above.—T7he parcel o 
ground that Jacob gave to his son Joseph: The gitt 
is not mentioned in Genesis 33 : 19, where the pur- 
chase is narrated. But Joseph was buried there 
(Josh. 24: 32), and Genesis 48 ; 22 may refer to this 
** portion.” 

Verse 6.—And Jacob's well was there: Still in 
existence, though altered by time. Tradition says 
Jacob dug it, though this is not stated in Genesis. 
‘* Well” here means also ‘‘ fountain,” or ‘spring; ' 
but another term occurs in verses 11, 12.—Sa/: Or, 
“was sitting.”"—7hus by the well: ‘* Thus,” as he 
was; ‘‘ wearied,” though this is only implied. ‘‘ By” 
is preferable to ‘‘ on,” though the preposition has the 
latter sense. 

Verse 8.—TZo buy food: Not ‘‘ meat,” but ‘ pro- 
visions,” the plural form being used. 

Verse 9.—Z/he Samaritan woman: Not the same 
phrase as in verse 7; ‘‘Samaritan” is emphatic.— 
Being a Jew; The dress would indicate this: the 
fringes on Jewish garments were usually white ; those 
of the Samaritans were blue.—Askest drink of me: 
The woman, being evidently of the lower class, 
would cherish the common race prejudice.— For Jews 
have no dealings with Samaritans: An explanation 
of the Evangelist; hence the parenthesis. Tischen- 
dorf, following the Sinaitic manuscript, omits the 
entire clause. 





a 
Living 
By Alexander 


N THE part of the conversation with the Samari- 
tan woman included in the lesson, there are 
three words of our Lord’s on which we should 

concentrate our attention. The first pathetically dis- 
closes him in his. weariness and thirst;.the second 
partially reveals him in his wealth and willingness; 

, the third magnifies the greatness and permanence of 
his gift. 

ow far the little company had walked before mid- 
day, or how hotly the ‘‘sunbeams like swords” had 
struck down on them, we cannot tell; it is enough 
to know that sheer fatigue had overcome Jesus. 
He was so wearied that he did not go with the disci- 
ples to buy bread, but waited at the well, eer perhaps 
of the short time of rest, Their errand shows that 
they had no provisions, even of the simplest kind; 
since it was midday they probably intended to make 
a frugal meal of bread and water while they rested 
at the well. 

But in the coming of the woman Jesus recognized 
a call for service. Yet the thirst that goes with weari- 
ness and heat had to be assuaged before he was in a 
condition to deal with the woman; and his petition 
for a draught of water was no mere way of opening 
conversation, but the utterance of his human need. 
She was surprised at a Jew’s asking her for water. 
How much more surprised she would have been if 
she had ‘‘ known who it is that asketh thee ’’! 

That travel-worn man, sitting on, or stretched by, 
the well, alone, thirsty, is the Incarnate Word, as we 
know; and our knowledge turns an apparently trivial 
request into a miracle of lowly humiliation, and a 
most precious proof of the true manhood of our 
Brother and our Lord. ‘‘The same was in the 
beginning with God"—and he begged a cup of cold 
water, because he was parched with thirst exhausted 
with walking, dried up with heat. 

The woman used her woman's privilege of light 
raillery at the well. Her question is a half-flippant, 
but good-humored enough, hit at Jewish exclusive- 
ness that could come down to a Samaritan, and that 
a woman, when it wanted her help. No doubt she 
had given the water while she made her retort, and 
now stood ready to answer in kind the light “chaff” 
which she expected the stranger to give. 

She was suddenly swept into a region very un- 
like what she was waiting for. Jesus ignores her 
question, except in so far as he knits on to her 
expression of wonder a hint of a greater wonder 
attached to his pam “The gift of God” is not 
more clearly defined at first, and is perhaps best 
a in its generality. 

he tragedy of the worldly life is men’s ignorance 
of him as ‘‘ the giving God” and of the fulness and 
freeness of his gifts. But the other thing of which 
she was ignorant would have done more than deep- 
ened her wonder if she had known it. It would have 
reversed their parts, and she would have been the 
asker and he the bestower. 

Jesus does not as yet tell her clearly what the gift 
is nor who he is, but seeks to stir in her the dim 
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Verse 10.— The gift,...and who itis : Both refer to 
our,Lord himself.—Living water: Running water, 
from. a spring, was called * living 
water,” and the woman so understood the phrase 
(v. 11), The sense in which Jesus used it is ex- 
plained in verse 14. 

Verse 11.—Sir: Literally, ‘‘ Lord,” but here only 
a respectful address. She refers his language to the 
water in the well. 

Verse 12.—Our father Jacob: The Samaritans 
claimed him as ancestor, and had local pride in this 
well, 

Verse 13,.—Every one that drinketh: ** Whoso- 
ever” is the correct rendering in the next verse, but 
not here;.the terms are aptly chosen. 

Verse 14.—Drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him: *“*1” is emphatic. It is his gift, but he 
does not answer her question as to how he obtains it. 
—Shall never thirst; The effect is emphasized, for 
thus this woman, a drawer of water, could best be 
instructed. Hence the ‘living water” is present 
blessing from Christ himself, supplying the real 
needs of the human spirit. Other explanations, 
such as baptism, the Holy Spirit, the gospel, faith, 
etc., are less apt, though all are related to the main 
idea.— Shall become: More exact than ‘ be.”—A 
well of water springing up unto eternal life: The 
constant supply develops the believing spirit, and 
finally results in eternal life. The subsequent con- 
versation (vs. 15-26) leads Jesus to declare that he 
is the Messiah. 


WesTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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No man ever gave a cup of water without get- 
ting a well of blessing. 
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Water 
McLaren, D.D. 


sense of great possibilities for her, and of great mys- 
teries surrounding him. Wonder may pass into desire, 
and a gift half shown in a hand, and not very plainly 
seen, may create a wish to have it for her own, or at 
least a wish to know more about it and him. 

It is worthy of notice that Jesus here links together 
as certainly following each other the three stages of 
knowing, asking, and receiving as a gift from God. 
If we only saw things as they are, and God's gifts 
in their real. beauty and adaptation to all our needs, 
we could not choose but long for them. No doubt 
our desires are often turned away from these, even 
when they are known to us, and, as this very Gospel 
tells us, ‘‘men choose darkness rather than light,” 
not because they are mistaken as to what the two 
rivals are, but ‘‘ because their deeds are evil.” 

Still it is true that all preference of worldly goods 
to God's gifts is based upon error and ignorance as to 
their true preciousness, and that all neglect of them 
has an element of ignorance in it. e have less 
excuse for our ignorance than the woman had, and 
ours is more dangerous than hers, 

But as — as real knowledge will produce de- 
sire, so certainly will the voice of that desire bring 
the desired gift, if it is directed to Jesus. To ask of 
this thirsty, solitary stranger would be to have. 
What a claim on his part! hat an assurance of his 
love! No wonder that this woman was staggered by 
it! Thank God that we know in some measure who 
he is, and need not wonder that he plants himself 
before every thirsty soul in all ages. and offers to 
each “living water.” Let us hold fast that golden 
chain of ‘‘ know,” ‘‘ ask,” ‘‘ give,” and put him to the 

roof ! 

The woman's answer is in a serious tone now, 
and her light nature is touched by some dim sense of 
mystery and awe. She is beginning to feel the mag- 
netism of the speaker, and her question is not raillery, 
but bewilderment, not untouched with dawning rev- 
erence. Can it be that this man is ‘greater than 
our father Jacob;’? The form of the question im- 
plies a negative answer, but she is conscious of a 
mystery in Jesus. He does not directly answer her 
question. 

He pursues the order of subjects in verse 10, and 
helps her, first, to know ‘the gift of God” a little 
better, postponing fuller knowledge of who he is till 
the last words of the conversation. 

‘‘Living water” is used in this Gospel as the 
emblem of the Holy Spirit (7 : 37, etc.). And 
Jesus here seeks to move the worldly nature of 
the woman to desire that best gift by setting in 
strong contrast the transiency of all satisfaction 
drawn from earth, and the permanence of that pro- 
duced in a thirsty heart by the presence there of the 
Spirit of God. 

‘The thirst that in the soul doth rise” demands 
for the stilling of its cravings something that does 
not ‘‘ perish with the using.”” All outward goods ap- 
pease the gnawing for a time, and all make it worse, 
and lose their power to satisfy it even temporarily. 
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Shipwrecked sailors that drink salt water have a 
more raging thirst thereafter, and are almost sure to 
die. What can permanently satisfy the soul must be 
within the soul. Jesus can give us a gift that will 
dwell in us, and will there be an active principle’ of 
life, ‘‘leaping up towards its source,” the eternal 
**fountain of life” which is with God. That Divine 
Spirit will make its abode in us if we ask Jesus for 
it, and will be in us a fountain of immortal progress, 
a’ source of permanent satisfaction, the means of 
uniting us ever more and more closely tothe Eternal 
Life, which is God himself. 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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His suffering is our assurance of His sympathy. 
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IS DisciPLes WERE GONE AWAY INTO THE CiTy 
TO Buy Foop.... JEWS HAVE NO DEALINGS 
WITH SAMARITANS.""— Like me, the poor 

Samaritan woman had heard exaggerated accounts 

ef the inflexible —— of Jewish rules, but unlike 

me, she had apparently not associated with Jews. 

She did not know that necessity tempers customs, or 

that the nobler minds among the Jews did not hold 

themselves bound by reasonable and unreasonable 
rules alike. Even now I am told that the Jews have 
no dealings with us ; nevertheless, they are glad to 
sell me as much of their goods asIcan buy. I un- 

derstood that they would not touch my food, but as a 

matter of fact some Jews had many a meal at my 

house. Some dishes are tabooed, but they ate boiled 
eggs (although they will not eat them fried), fruit 

(fresh and dried), salad, vegetables, bread, and oil ; 

and they would have eaten prepared dishes had I 

been able or willing to cook them and serve them in 

absolutely new vessels. The Samaritan woman did 

not think that a Pp would accept a drink of water 

from ‘her hand, and yet Jews had gone toa Samaritan 
town to buy food. th statements are correct, con- 

flicting though they appear. , 

It is possible that in exceptional circumstances 
some women may have refused a drink to a modern 
traveler, but as a rule they ‘are obliging etough. 
Neither could it be said that the Samaritan woman 
refused our Lord a drink. She only was astonished 
at his condescension, or had some misgivings at first 
as to the object of his request. To-day tourists are 
hardly in the best circumstances to judge the Orien- 
tal character. The following sentence ifiustrates my 
meaning. Referring to Kuriet Jit a few miles west 
of Jacob's Well, Lieutenant Conder said: ‘‘ They 
[the villagers] were here unaccustomed to travelers, 
and behaved with the solemn courtesy which used to 
be distinctive of the peasantry before European 
—_e and European ‘ backsheesh’ had spoiled 
them.” 


Suweir, Mt. Lesanon, Syria. 
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None drink of the living water without becoming 
living witnesses. 
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How to Iiustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Tact in Winning Souls 
HERE cometh a woman of Samaria to draw 
water: Jesus saith unto her, Give me to drink 


(v. 7). An English mission worker relates this in- 
teresting story from his personal experience : ‘‘ I was 
holding a mission in a colliery district, and in the 
course of the morning, when I was inviting people to 
the evening meeting, I knocked at a door and found 
a woman at the washing-tub, I said to her, ‘ I called 
to tell you I am holding mission services at such a 
chapel,—will you and your family join us ?” ‘ Chapel,’ 
she said, ‘I am up to my eyes in washing. I have 
three black men coming in, and there’s that wringing 
machine, I gave fifty shillings for it, and it’s broken 
the first round.’ She was in a towering passion, and 
I thought I would not say any more to her, so I 
took a look at the machine and found it was not 
broken, but had only slipped out of its gear. I 
unscrewed it altogether, and set it right, and then 
said, ‘ Now you have been hindered so, I'll just take 
a turn at the wringing.’ And I went to work,—turn, 
turn, turn! Atlast she looked up, and said, ‘ Where 
did you say the chapel was?’ I told her. She said, 
‘I'll tell my husband to-night, and we'll cbme.’ And 
so she went from house to house, saying, ‘Come and 
hear the minister; it's he as mended the*machine!” 
The Gift of God 

Jesus answered and said untoher, If thou knew- 
est the gift of God (v. 10). A wise Christian woman 
was visiting a neighbor who was:ill, and whom the 
Christian. had been seeking to win to Christ. After 
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conversing with her a little, she asked her if she had 
found salvation. ‘ No,” replied the neighbor, ‘‘ but 
I am working hard for it.” ‘Ah, you will never get 
it that way. Christ did all the working when he suf- 
fered and died for us, and made complete atonement 
for our sins. You must take salvation solely as a 
gift of free, unmerited grace, else you can never have 
it at all.” 


The World’s Thirst 

Every one that drinketh of this water shall thirst 
again (vy. 13). Baker, the famous traveler, tells how, 
when the Egyptian troops conquered Nubia, a regi- 
ment was destroyed by thirst in crossing the desert. 
The men, being upon a limited supply of water, 
suffered from extreme thirst, and, deceived by the ap- 
pearance of a mirage that exactly resembled a beau- 
tiful lake, they insisted on being taken to its banks 
by the Arab guide. It was in vain that the guide 
assured them that the lake was unreal, and he 
refused to lose the precious time by wandering 
from his course. Words led to blows, and he was 
killed by the soldiers whose lives depended on his 
guidance. The whole regiment turned from the 
track, and rushed towards the welcome waters. 
Thirsty and faint, over the burning sands they hur- 
ried, heavier and heavier their footsteps became, 
hotter and hotter their breath, as deeper they pushed 
into the desert, farther and farther from the lost 
track where the pilot lay in his blood ; and still the 
mocking spirits of the desert led them on, and the 
lake, glistening in the sunshine, tempted them to 
bathe in its cool waters, close to their eyes, but never 
at their lips. At length the delusion vanished ; the 
fatal lake had turned to burning sand. 


The Upspringing Fountain 

But whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him shall never thirst ; but the water that I 
shall give him shall become in him a well of water 
$ ringing up unto eternal life (v. 14), There is an 

riental legend concerning a fountain by which an 
angel once rested, and infused into it a mysterious 
power, so that only if some drops of its water were 
scattered in a barren plain a fountain would spring 
up ; and thenceforth any traveler who came to the 
spring might, after refreshing himself, take some 
water from it, and carry with him on his journey the 
secret of unfailing springs, and might suffer no fear 
of thirst. And is not the water which Christ gives 
like that ? 


West Nyack, N. Y. 


Earnestness may forget conventionality because 
it ts seeking character. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


LING wearied with his journey (v. 6). 
pain, the thing that people are most afraid of is 
weariness, The bare idea of getting tired puts 

them into convulsions, When the average boy says 
that he is tired, he does it with a wail that indicates 
a sense of rsonal injury and injustice. ‘‘ I’m 
tired!" Well, but, my dear fellow, what do you 
expect? Nothing worth while was ever accom lished 
without fatigue. Even the Son of God ame 
wearied. Do you think that a race could be re- 
deemed without weariness of the flesh? Do you 
think that Washington founded a republic and Lin- 
coln saved it without aching in every bone of their 
bodies? ‘I’m tired!” hat if you are? You 
were m&de to be. If only all other troubles were as 
easily cured as weariness! We have but to sit down 
by a well and drink a cup of cold water ; we go to 
bed at eight or nine o’clock with a good conscience, 
to wake up rested in the morning and go at it again. 
Your Lord was tired, but he never whined about his 
fatigue, nor shirked the work that wearied him. 

Give me to drink (v. 7). And so this divine man 
was dependent on the material elements of our life 
and strength, as we are. Admire the mission and the 
mystery of the — of water and the crust of bread! 
It was, perhaps, the draught of water from this well 
that made sible this immortal conversation with 
the Samaritan woman. The nightingale turns the 
worm into a song, the painter turns the crust of bread 
into a ‘* Last Supper,” the poet a gourd of water into 
an ‘‘ Ode to Immortality.” And so Jacob who dug this 
well had a hand in the conversion of this Samaritan 
woman, 

For Jews have no dealings with Samaritans 
(v. 9). In that fact lies one of the most fatal of all 
the indictments of the chosen people. Caste preju- 
dice or idolatry,—which is the worst? That feeling 
of ** superiority ” has been the source of many of the 
blackest crimes in history. There may possibly be 
unavoidable distinctions among men. Phere may 
be inviolable reasons why there are certain relation- 
ships in which people of different denominations and 
races and even classes cannot mix freely in all the 
more sacred intimacies of life. But that spirit which 
makes us believe this is because we are better, wor- 
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thier, and holier than they, is absolutely and entirely 
of the Devil. There are other mental acts that pro- 
duce more baneful results upon those who are the 
objects of them, but none which more sensibly de- 
grade the soul from which they issue. 

Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, and the well 
ts deep (v. 11). A world-old delusion of skepticism ! 
And so the genius even must have the old-fashioned 
rope’and bucket to get water out of a well! I say 
it is the prerogative of genius to invent a pump. 
Don’t think for a moment that other poem cannot 

et water out of wells too deep for you to draw from. 
The American Indian could dip petroleum out of the 
open veins from which it flowed in western Pennsyl- 
vania, but the Anglo-Saxon can drill a hole two 
thousand feet through solid rock and pump it out, 
Because you cannot realize the presence of God, will 
you affirm that Isaiah could not? A sophomore re- 
cently declared himself an atheist. ‘‘ Ah!” said the 

rofessor, ‘‘ you are a free-thinker, I perceive. You 
Sesteve in nothing.” ‘I believe only that which I 
can understand,” said the sophomore with dignity. 
‘*It comes to thesame thing,” was the withering re- 
ply. His rope wasn’t as long as the professor's. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


In a world of responsibility there are no chance 
acquaintanceships. 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


An Example for Gospel Workers 


1. A Worker, though Weary : 

Wearied with a ... dy the well (5, 6). 
My meat is... to accomplish his work (John 4 : 34). 
Must work... while it is day (John 9: 4). 
This ministry, . . . we faint not (2 Cor. 4 : 1). 
Let us not be weary in well-doing (Gal. 6 : 9). 
2. A Worker for One Soul: 

There cometh a woman:... — saith (7). 
Findeth Philip:... saith, ... Follow me (John 1 : 43) 
Looked up, and said, ... Zacchzeus (Luke 19: 5). . 

Go after that which is lost (Luke 15 : 4-7). 
3- A Worker for a Stranger and a Sinner : 
A Jew, askest... a Samaritan ? (9.) 
Five husbands ;. . . not thy husband (John 4: 18). 
Not sent but unto... house of Israel (Matt. 15 : 24). 
To seek and to save... lost (Luke 19: 10). 
4- A Skilful Worker : 

Give me to drink (7). 

Uf thou knewest the gift of God (10). 
He that is wise winneth souls (Prov. 11 : ‘ 
Wise as serpents, . . . harmless as doves ( Matt. 10: 16). 
Wise unto that which is good (Rom. 16: 19). 
Carefully, . . . not as unwise (Eph. 5: 15, 16). 
5. An Awakening and Revealing Worker : 

Whence then hast thou... living water ? (11, 12.) 

The water that 1 shall give him (13, 14). 
I perceive that thou art a prophet (John 4: 19). 
I am the light of the world (John 8 : 12). 
The opening of thy words giveth light (Psa. 119 : 130). 

. A Successful Worker : 

Sir, give me this water (15). 
Come, see aman:... the Christ? (John 4: 29.) 
He that reapeth . . . gathereth fruit (John 4 : 36). 
Sow in tears... reap in joy (Psa. 126: 5, 6). 


inal 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—John 4: 5-14 .... . .. «Jesus at Jacob's well 


Tuesday.—John 4:15-26. . .. 2.2. eee Christ revealed 
Wednesday.—2 Kings 17 : 24-34 . « « « « The Samaritans 
Thursday.—Isa. 55: 1-7 ..... +++... « Invitation 
Friday.—Isa. 12. . .. «+ » «© «© «© « « « Wells of salvation 
Saturday.—Rev. 22 : 1-7. 2. 2. 2 seo we Water of life 
Sunday.—Rev. 22: 16-21. . . .. +... + . Whosoever will 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


EAR WHAT city is our lesson located ? Whose 
well was there? Why did Jesus sit on the 
curbstone of the well? Who came there to 

draw water? Where were the disciples at this time ? 
What did Jesus ask of the woman of Samaria?) What 
did she answer? Mr. —— (addressing a teacher 
mht oo instructed), why were the Jews and the 

amaritans on unfriendly terms ? hat kind of 
water did Jesus tell the woman he could give her? 
What did he mean by this? In what sense did the 
woman understand this saying of Jesus ? 

This is as far as the lesson text goes. But the 
teachers and the superintendent in review must go 
further. If your school is intelligent, and: has gone 
over the whole story, go on with your questions. If 
not, then you will have to tell the rest of the story your- 
self, briefly but vividly. Especially lay stress on the 
definition of Jesus with regard to what Godis. God is 
a Spirit. Then put those words onthe board. Show 
that at this time all nations were valy the fe idols of 

1 


gold, silver, wood, or stone, and only the Jews wor- 
shiped.a God who was spiritual. 


Is this-all that the 
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Bible tells us of the nature of God? Draw out the 
fact that John says that God is love. Add the word 
Love. But John also says God is Light. Put that 
word down. And once more, we find that God is a 
consuming fire. Put down the word Fire. See now 
the four short definitions of what God is. He is a 
Spirit, he is Love, he is Light, and he is a consuming 
Fire towards all that is sinful. Now lead in prayer 
that God may give us grace to worship him in spirit 
and in truth, as he bids us do. 





GOD |S 
A SPIRIT 
LOVE 
LIGHT 
FIRE 











New York Ciry, 


tt 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.'’) 


**I heard the voice of Jesus say.” Psalm 42 : 1-8. 

** Jesus, lover of my soul,"’ (57: 1-6. 88: 1-6.) 

** Jesus calls us, o'er the tumult." Psalm 3 : 1-8.) 

“The Spirit in our hearts is whis- re} T, aie ia, 2) 
pering, ‘Sinner, come.’ "’ (155 : me anne 1-14.) 

** Revive thy work, O Lord.” Psaim 63 ¢) gua , 

** Jesus, thou joy of loving hearts."* (82: 1-5. 124: 1-5.) 

**O Bread to pilgrims given.”’ Psalm 143 : I-12. 

** Light of light, enlighten me." (211: 1-6. 306: 1-7.) 


*% 


The promise ts to the drinkers of the living water, 
not to the thinkers about it. 


Graded Helps | 


For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
s Work and Aim: John's Story of Jesus. 
“ Believe, Have Life, through his Name.” 


Lesson Story: Jesus Explains About the Water of 
Life. Many Believe. 








INTRODUCTION. 


How often do you want a drink of water? Many 
times every day. We could live longer without food 
than water. ot only eo. but all plants and ani- 
mals need it. If people neglect to water the house- 
plants, or to put water in the bird’s cage, they would 
soon die. A land without water has no trees or 
grass; itisa——? Desert. 

God gives the water to the earth in rain, snow, 
dew, etc., and in many places there is plenty all the 
time, and it is easy to get. Where do you get the 
water in your home? he faucet, cistern, well, etc. 
There are countries where people cannot get water 
so easily, but must carry it to their homes, some- 
times a long way. Usually women and girls carry 
the water in jars on their heads. They cannot 
always heve all they want, and sometimes they 
must buy it. It is so in some parts of Mexico and in 
the Holy Land, when it does not rain for months. 


REVIEW. 


By the Jordan, where John the Baptist preached, 
there was plenty of water, and he afterwards found 
another such place (chap. 3: 23). Jesus heard he 
was there, so after the passover feast in Jerusalem 
he started that way, through Samaria, to his home 
in Galilee, which was the shortest way. In Jerusa- 
lem, at the time of the feast, Jesus had talked with 
Nicodemus about the gift of God and eternal life— 
the Little Gospel. (Review it.) He preached in a 
few places after that, and then started home. 


Lesson. 


His disciples journeyed with him, and it was a 
long walk. One day, about noon, when they were 

















hungry, tired, and thirsty, the 

ing-place—an old well, called 
acob owned it hundreds of years before. 
show the Times’ picture and write the name). 


came to a good rest- 
acob’s Well, because 
(Draw it. 
Just 
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beyond, the road passed between two 





mountains. (Draw them.) A city was 
near, to which the disciples went to buy 
food. While Jesus rested by the well | 
(add his name), soon there came a woman | 
of Samaria with her jar for water. (Add | 
Woman of Sam and Water, and 
show the picture-roll. Picture-rolls are 

ublished by the Providence (R. L.) | 
Lithograph o., but should be ordered 
of your own denominational publishing 
house). Jesus said unto her, ‘‘ Give me 
a drink.” She was surprised because 
Jesus spoke to her, for he was a Jew 
and she was a Samaritan, and they were 
not usually friends. Jesus spoke these 





wonderful words (add Words): ‘If you 
only knew the gift of God, and who it is 
that saith to thee, Give me to drink, 
thou wouldest have asked of him and 
he would have given thee living water.” 


He did not tell her about God’s gift just | 


as he told Nicodemus (repeat John 3: 
16), but he promised the same thing and 
told her what the living water, or water 
of life, meant. (Add Of Life.) She 
could not quite understand, and said: 
‘*Thou hast nothing to draw with, and 
the well is deep,” etc. (vs. 11, 12). 

esus explained that the living water 
‘*Shall be like a well of water, spring- 
ing up into everlasting life.” She un- 
derstood how the water had been spring- 
ing up in Jacob's well for hundreds of 

ears, and she began to understand that 
Jeous meant that he could give her 
something that would help her every 
day to keep her life clean and pure, and 
she waniel it, for she knew she had 
done wrong and wanted to do better. 

Jesus talked and explained to her until 
the disciples came back with some food; 
then the woman left her waterpot and 
went back to the city and said to her 
friends, ‘‘Come, see a man, which told 
me all things that ever I did: is not this 
the Christ?” 

Many Samaritans from that city went 
with her to see Jesus, and believed. 
They invited him to stay with them; so 
he stayed two days, and pag | more 
believed and said, ‘‘ We know that this 
is the Saviour of the world.” 
John's Gospel.) In this book we find 
the story of Jesus and the woman at the 
well and the water of life. Who wrote 
this book? John wrote another book, 
too, the last book in the Bible, called 
Revelation. 
chapter of the Bible, and I will read three 
verses that John wrote about the water 
of life (Rev. 22 : 1, 2, 17): ‘‘And he 
showed me a pure river of water of life, 
clear as crystal, etc. .. . the tree of life, 
etc. . . . And the Spirit and the bride 
say, Come. And he that heareth, let 
him say, Come. And he that is athirst, 
let him come. And whosoever will, let 
him take the water of life freely." (Teach 


the golden text, and explain that who- | 


soever means you and me.) 
- {eons the Water of Life will give 
‘reely to those that love him,"’ 
(From Fresh Laurels.) 


The woman said Jesus was the Christ, 


her friends said he was the Saviour, and | 


both were right; but Jesus said he was 
the Water of Life, so we will write that 
name in our review circle to-day. 


Proria, IL. 


Most of us are willing to switch 
from the truth about ourselves to theo- 
ries about the past. 


al 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


ECALL the five lessons already 
studied,—the first declaring who 
was Jesus Christ; the second giv- 

ing the witness of John the Baptist to 
him; the third, the witness of his first 
disciples; the fourth, the first sign which 


Jesus wrought to manifest his glory ; and | 


the fifth, the witness of a Jewish rabbi. 
This sixth lesson is the witness of the 
Samaritan woman. Have your pupils 
tell the entire story (John 4 : 1-42) in 
their own words. Bring out by ques- 
tions the points in it which have most 
impressed them. Then emphasize these 








(Show | 


Richard may find the last | 


| his **Come, follow me, 


| wanted to 
| and toil of coming for it. 
| got those. lower needs as 
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‘Clothes 
Not 
Good 
Enough 


That’s what he said when you asked him 


why he wasn’t at 
Sunday. 


Sunday - school last 


It may not seem much of an 


excuse to you; but, right or wrong, it was 


a good, solid reason 


be either a reason or an excuse. 


It needn’t 
We can 


to him. 


help him earn a new suit, and earn it 
quickly, if you will let us know his name. 
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simple and patent truths which the story 
illustrates : 

Christ Wants our Service. That even- 
ing,—or noonday,—he was thirsty, and 
wanted water. The well was beside 
him, but he had not the means to get 
the water. The first person who came 
along was a Samaritan and a woman. 
Show the strong reason in each of these 
facts why Jesus might not have been 
willing to speak to her (v. 9), and why | 
the returning disciples were surprised 
at what they saw (v. 27). Yet in his | 
need he sought the ministry of this Sa- 
maritan outcast. 

Christ’s mission is to save the lost. 
He wants the help of every one, good 
and bad. His message is to your soul 
and mine. There isa personal note in | 

’ which goes to | 
As in his weariness he said | 





the heart. 


in his e rness to fulfil his mission, he 
is. every day appealing to every one of | 
us to help him by helping some one to | 


| know him. And each one who responds | 


to his call in any way, if he will listen | 
with his spiritual ear, will hear him say- | 
ing (Matt. 25 : 40). 
rist Awakens Needs in Others. | 
The woman at the well seemed con- | 
scious only of physical needs. She 
et water without the travel 
But she for- 
soon as she 
offer of the 
awakened a) 
he did this. 


gan to understand his 
water of life. He had 
deeper need. Show how 
She began to want to be good, to know 
a greater one than Father Jacob, to 
know God. He did not rebuke her for 
living an evil life. He only brought to | 
her notice the fact that she was living | 
with a man not her husband (vs. 16-18). 
He so stated it that by a true and subtle 
instinct she knew that he was her friend. 
His soul spoke to hers, and hers an- 


swered. ‘Sir, I percezve that thou art 
a prophet.” She had begun to know 
Jesus. 


Christ Satisfies the Needs He Awakens. | 
This woman had been perplexed by | 
men’s conflicting views about God, and | 
had in vain groped in darkness to find | 





him (v. 20), The Jews preached that he 
was to be found only in the temple at 
Jerusalem. The priests of her ro 
declared that God was to be found only 
in Mount Gerizim. But when goons had 
aroused in her the desire to a good 
woman, she recognized him as a prophet, 
and discovered that he was her friend, 
and she opened her heart to him. She 


put to him in half-veiled language the | 
great question, ‘‘ Where is God, that I | 


may find him?” His answer was clear 
and satisfying (vs. 21-24). 

Your pupils may be asking this same 
— and may have heard such con- 

icting answers that they have almost 
lost interest in it. Tell them, then, to 
ask this question of Christ only. He 
declared to the woman the spiritual 
nature of Christian worship, the Chris- 
tian idea of God omnipresent and the 


| to the woman, *‘Give me to drink,” so, | Father of our spirits, and his own mis- 


sion as the Messiah to reveal the Father. 


He so turned her spirit to him that her | 
nded as a) 


newly awakened soul res 
trusting child would to his gracious 
words (vs. 25, 26). 


can have such an experience, 


they 

rist’s Joy in Those who Serve Him. | 
He no longer cared for the food his dis- | 
The | 


ciples brought to him (vs. 31-33). 
soul of the woman, touching his, had 
made her forget her pitcher and her 
errand to the well (v. 28). His soul, 
touching hers, had awakened in him a 
joy at winning her to a holy life which 
banished weariness, hunger, and thirst. 
See how he exulted in his mission (vs. 
34-38; comp. with v. 6). 

To reap such fields as he described is 


to add to the joy for which the Son of | 


God endured the cross. To have his 
spirit, love, and tact, and to win others 
to him as he won the Samaritan woman, 
—this is a work which angels covet, and 


which exalts men and women above | 


angels. You and your pupils can do 
this, and can set others to doing it (Luke 
10 : 2). 
Boston, 
% 


Love is never too tired to be touched | water in order to get at her soul ? 


by need. 





Tell your pupils that | 
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For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Jesus at Jacob’s Well 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (John 3: 
22 to 4: 42). 
[For each member of the Bible class] 

The ministry of Jesus in Judza was 
outwardly successful, so much so that 
the Pharisees, fearing his growing influ- 
ence, began to make opposition. Even 
the disciples of John experienced a jeal- 
ous twinge or two when they saw the 
increasing popularity of Jesus, But their 
leader was proof against any unworthy 
thought. is nature was too fine and 
strong to be petty. ‘‘ He is the greater; 
it is my part to yield before him,” was 
his only word, 

At last Jesus deemed it wise to with- 
draw to Galilee. The road which he and 
his little company would naturally take 
ran straight north through Samaria. The 
way was beautiful, but its associations 
unpleasant for the average Jew. To 
such a one a Samaritan was an enemy, 
hated worse than a pagan. (See Prof. 
Beecher’s article on page 32.) So fierce 
was the contention that we may be sure 
that the band of wayfarers—known by 
their dress as Jews—were untroubled by 
civilities on the road. 

Arriving at a fork of the road, Jesus 
| waited at the famous well of the patri- 
} arch Jacob, while the disciples went to 
| Shechem or to ‘Askar to buy food. We 
may agg imagine his far-reachin 
thoughts as he mused at that sacre 
spot, now cherished by those who op- 
| _—— his people, but ought to be friendly. 

Yhile he was thus engaged a woman 
drew near, a Samaritan. Oriental-like, 

she preferred the distant yet tradition- 
ally sacred water of this well to the 
| abundance of the streams she must have 
passed by on her way, from her home. 
Jesus saw an opportunity. Here was a 
woman who at least was loyal, and with 
some idealism. He asked her for a 
drink of water, but evidently in order to 
open the way to her heart. He com- 
pared it to the living water of which he 
could tell her, better even than that 
which Jacob drank, eternally satisfying. 
When she expressed a desire for this 
water, Jesus had his chance to give the 
conversation an ethical turn, and to 
establish her confidence in him. He 
exhibited such insight that she was con- 
vinced that he was a prophet. So she 
raised the old religious question of pre- 
| eminence in worship, which Jesus buried 
under the broader revelation of God's 
spirituality and the heart-worship which 
he seeks. Her responsiveness and eager- 
| ness to bring her friends to Jesus thrilled 
him with an exultant sense of the spir- 
itual harvest at his hand. The un- 
pleasant journey had proven to be an 
opportunity. 

II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons in John will be mailed by The 
Sunday School Times Co., upon request, for a two- 
cent stamp. 

Dr. George Adam Smith’s chapter 
entitled *‘ The Question of Sychar?” in 
his Historical Geography, is most valua- 
ble. Dr. Beardslee’s chapter, ‘* Winnin 
| an Alien Life,” in Teacher-Training with 
the Master Teacher, is very suggestive. 
Dods, in the Expositor’s Bible, on John 

I, 131-164), and, more briefly, in the 
xpositor’s Greek Testament, discusses 
the episode with keen insight. 


III. Questions ror Stupy anv Discvus- 
SION, 


1. The Campaign in Judea. (t.) 
, What is the ground for regarding it as 
covering a series of months? (2.) Why 
did not his large following encourage 
Jesus to continue ? 

2. The Samaritans. (3.) What gave 
rise to the feud between the inhabitants 
| of Samaria and the Jews? (4.) Why 

did it continually increase in bitterness ? 
| 3 Jacob's Well. (5.) The villages of 
| the immediate vicinity ate said to have 

running water near them. Why, then, 
, did the woman come to this well ? 

4. The Purpose of Jesus. (6.) Are 
we to suppose that his conversation be- 
gan by accident, or that he asked for 

(7-) 








(Continued on next page, first column) 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 5 


WHY DOES | 


A BABY CRY? 


' Because it is either hun- 
gry or in pain. Properly 
nourished it will usually grow 
up right and be comfortable 
—that’s the principal thing 
fora baby. If its food lacks 
strength and nourishment 
add Scott’s Emulsicn at feed- 
ing time. A few drops will 
show surprising results. Ifa 
baby is plump it is reason- 
ably safe. Scott’s Emulsion 
makes babies plump. 


We'll send you a sample free. 
Scott & Bowne, 409 Pearl St., New York. 








(Continued from preceding page) 


How much did the woman probably get 
from the interview? (8.) What is its 
greatest truth for us of to-day ? 

5. His Exalted Mood. (9.) What sig- 
nificance did he see in her act of quick 
witness ? 

6. The Work in Samaria. (10.) Did 
this work, so far as we know, have any 
later results ? 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 


To those who really listen to his words 
Jesus never fails to approve himself as 
the Saviour of men, 

Popular prejudice never had a stand- 
ing with Him. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


‘xt 


A Call to Prayer 


Peer the Ge 12 has been designated, 
by the General Committee of the 
World's Student Christian Federa- 
tion, as the Universal Day of Prayer 
for Students, and a call to prayer has 
been sent out which will be answered in 
thirty nations scattered all over the 
lobe, by one hundred thousand mem- 
rs of the affiliated movements. 
Among this vast number of students 
there are fifty thousand men and wo- 
men who are enrolled in classes for the 
devotional study of the Bible. This 
articular time of the year is selected 
use it is practically the only time 
when students in all parts of the world 
can unite in special observance of a day 
for intercession, This second Sunday 
in February is recognized by govern- 
ment colleges and other secular institu- 
tions, as well as by Christian colleges 
and missionary schools. 

Among other recommendations the 
General Committee suggests that cler- 
, emo preach sermons on February 12 

esigned to lead Christians to recognize 
the importance of the extension of the 
kingdom of Christ among the students 
of all lands; that one meeting be held 
during the day in which Christian stu- 
dents will unite in earnest prayer for 
the students of the world; and that the 
day be characterized by well-directed 
efforts to lead students into a vital faith 
in Christ. 

Many advances in the movement have 
been made during the past year. An 
important branch of work has been 
Started in Hungary. Progress has 
steadily been made in Italy since the 
inauguration of the plan there a year 
ago; a growing interest in missions has 
manifested itself; more new members 
are found in the Bible study classes 
than ever before; and, finally, the year 
has witnessed an increase in the num- 
ber of students drawn into the kingdom 
of Christ. 

It is asked that intercession be made 
for the series of meetings to be held in 
Oxford and Cambridge universities in 
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February; for the Student Missionary 
Conference to be conducted in Ger- 
many in April, and for the next confer- 
ence of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation called to meet in Holland in 


os * 

ay all Christian student societies 
more zealously and steadfastly seek to 
realize their primary aim—the — 
of students to become intelligent an 
loyal disciples for Christ! 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





‘February 5, 1905. Topic: What I Owe 
to Christian Endeavor. (Ezek, 
47 :1-12; Psa. 36:8.) (Chris- 
tian Endeavor Day.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Our debt for clearer views (Acts 
* 418 : 23-26). 
TUES.-—For fuller dedication (Heb. 6 : 1-6). 
WED.—For stronger assurance (1 John 3 : 
14-18). 
THURS.—For stauncher loyalty (Psa. 84: 


I-12). 
FrI.—For broader love (John 13° 14-17, 





34 35)- 
SAT.—For spiritual power (Acts 2: 14-18.) 








ay | has Christian Endeavor helped you to 
grow 
How has Christian Endeavor helped you to 


enjoy ? 
ow has Christian Endeavor enlarged your 
hprizon ? 


HE Christian Endeavor movement 
has rendered its greatest service 
in leading the young people of the 

churches to realize their Christian duty. 
Too much of our modern church organi- 
zation and ideal has left the whole duty 


of the church upon the minister, or “ee 
’ “a 


a few older people. The Christian 
deavor movement has led the young 
people to see that just because they are 
Christians they have a duty of activity 
also. 
Endeavor movement has been intro- 
duced with great blessing, with the 
young people idea almost eliminated, 
ecause the whole church needed to be 
made to feel that it was to go to work. 
The new society rescued this idea from 
obscurity. Every Christian should be 
at work for Christ. Whatever makes 
young people feel this is a good thing. 


% 


And the Endeavor movement has not 
only taught young people that they too 
have a duty of work as Christians, but 
it has taught them that they have com- 
mon duties as young qengte. Now in 
Christ there is neither male nor female, 
young nor old. And yet in another 
sense the Christian's influence just per- 
fects and completes all these diversities 
of society which enrich life. Paul ad- 
dressed the different classes in his 
churches as having each its own dis- 
tinct duties and responsibilities. Young 
people have their common interests in 
all other spheres, The Endeavor move- 
ment has tried to teach them that there 
is a place and need for them as a body 
of young people in the work of the 
church. 

5 4 


It has pressed on them the duty of 
poy others to Christ. Next to the 
duty of accepting Christ for ourselves 
and trying to become like him is the 
duty of winning others to him. ‘He 
that is wise winneth souls.” Whatever 
awakens us to this privilege does us a 
great service. 


It has striven to show them the ne- 
cessity of those habits of devotion with- 
out which the Christian life will be a 
feeble and ineffective thing. Whoever 
has become through its influence an ob- 
server of a quiet time of prayer and 
Bible study has acquired a secret of 
greater value than gold,—the secret of a 
peaceful, strong, well-nourished life of 
fellowship and power. 

It has taught the principles of 
jand has revived the obscured 





iving, 
uty of 





Indeed, in some mission fields the | 
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Made perfect by forty years’ experience, 
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Individual Communion Service 


Made of several materials 
anid Catalogue No. 21. Give 


and in many designs.. Send for ful particulars 
name of church and number of communicants. 


GEO. H. SPRINGER, Manager, 256-258 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





the tithe. If, as our Lord said, it is 
more blessed to give than to receive, 
then the best gift that any one can give 
us is the disposition and opportunity 
to give. The happiest people are the 
generous people. The joy of God must 
spring in part from the constant outgo 
of his love. e 


It has led young people to realize 
their duty to help to send the gospel to 
the whole world. All of us ought to be 
thankful who have been shown what a 
glorious thing it is to have a part in the 
missionary enterprise, to know about its 
triumphs and its heroes. 


Perhaps there are some who think 
that the Endeavor movement has not 
done all that ought to have been done, 
or been absolutely free from imperfec- 
tions. It would be strange if some did 
not think so. But even so, it is a good 
thing to have discovered what more 
should be done than has been done, and 
what improvements we need to’make in 
order to do better the tasks before us. 


The Christian Endeavor movement 
has exalted two things, loyalty to 
Christ and loyalty to the church. ho- 
ever has been strengthened in these two 
ambitions owes a debt of gratitude. 
Nothing else can compare with Christ. 
Nothing else can compare with the 
church. To be helped to be faithful to 
the greatest Person in the world and 
the greatest organization in the world, 
to the one Saviour of mankind and the 
institution through which those who love 
him are trying to carry his salvation to 
all mankind, is as g a service as can 
be done us. . 


What do you owe? 


Has Christian Endeavor taught some 
lessons that you have thus far refused 
to receive ? 

Every appeal to a lar 
selfless life S a call of 
heard and disobeyed ? 


r, truer, more 
od. Have we 





Lamp-chim- 
neys that break 
are not 

MacsBeETH’s. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 


Macbeth, Pittsburgh. 


THE GREAT CHURCH 


For eiectri:, gas, or oil, Send 


dimensions. Book of Light and 


estidate free. 1. P. Frink, 551 Pearl St., New York, 


THE GENUINE MERFELY BELLS 


most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet, West ‘roy P. O., N.Y. 


TO ALL 
F R E CHURCHES 
The Pond’s Extract Co. has a proposition to make 
that will interest all church entertainment commit- 
tees. This Company will donate to any charch 
holding a fair or bazaar, a limited number of bottles 
of Pond’s Extract, which can be sold or otherwise 
turned into money for the benefit of the church. For 
further information address Pond’s Extract Co., 

















| 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 


5 has been for sixty years 
POND $ EXTRACT the standard remedy for 
burns, bruises, wounds, neuralgia, rheumatism and 
all pain and inflammation. It is sold only in sealed 


| bottles—never in bulk, 





_—— 





See 


Have You Children? 


Then we can help yot to provide for 
them without depriving yourselves or 
them. The question of how to live 
well and save well at the same time 
is answered in our (free) booklet. 
Write for it. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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. Philadelphia, January 21, 1905 




















Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“‘ second-class matter ” 





Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

$ 1.00 One copy, or any number of 

° copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

. One free copy addi- 

Free Copies tional will be allowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday Schoo! ‘Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

‘ive or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
eer to be mailea direct from Philadeiphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other 
publications of The Sunday School Times Company. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
teme paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper te 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine tt, will 
be sent Jree, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co.,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


of the 
nion at 
































The Cook of Spotless Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always e full of we pont 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 














INCOMES POR ALD 


yo esey 





HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollere. 


Might Have Saved it 


A Lot of Trouble from Too “uch 
Starchy Food 


A little boy of eight years, whose par- 
ents did not feed him on the right kind 
of food, was always nervous and euf- 
fered from a weak condition of the stom- 
ach. Finally he was taken down with 
appendicitis, and after the operation the 
doctor, knowing that his intestinal di- 
cen was very weak, put him on 

rape-Nuts twice a day. 

He rapidly recovered, and, about two 
months thereafter, his father states, 
‘*He has grown to be strong, muscular, 
and sleeps soundly, weighs 62 pounds, 
and his whole system is in a fine condi- 
tion of health.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

It is plain that if he had been put on 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. TIMES 


The Scroll ¢ ine Law 


POR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND BIBLE STUDENTS 


In other words, the ‘‘ Pentateuch’’ or Five Books of Moses as used by 
Christ in His time. These Copies are in the Original Text. Printed on 
the Finest Parchment Paper on Lacquered Rollers, and with — 
Covers ; the whole Scroll just as it is used in all Jewish syn 

Each character clear and distinct, and most beautdially rint i It is is 
something unigue which every Bible Student, Teacher, Scholar, Pastor, 
or Christian Worker will prize highly. It will be 


Given Away §oniceSihoot Tunes 


We have decided to present Five thousand copies of the scroll free to 
readers of The Sunday School Times under the following conditions : 


The People, The Land, and The Book 

(Now in its fifth year) 
is = illustrated Se ae m = yore Speortaen the 
only one m ne of its kind in the world. lled with valuable in- 
Tage Tae wet oo teres formation, shedding new light on the Bible ma the wondrous story of 

the Chosen People from earliest times to the present day. To the Jew 
it presents a correct idea of Christ, and to the Christian it reveals the Jew in a new aspect, and 
completely bridges the barrier that has been reared in ignorance and misconception and which 
has separated the Jew from the rest of the world. It revives for the reader the golden or heroic 
age of the Jew in all its glory and splendid formation as well as its future. Characteristic illus- 
trations add greatly to the interest. ‘The subscription price is $1.00 per year, but if you state 
that you are a Sunday School ‘Times reader, we will send it to you for one year at price 
(§0c.) arid include a copy of ‘‘ The Scroll of the Law"’ FREE. We do this to interest Sunday 
School Times readers in our special field of work which is endorsed by over two hundred relig- 
ious papers. Single copies, 25 cents ; no free samples. 

B. A. M. SCHAPIRO, 238 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY 

















7ime is the measurer 
or all ae re 


FL \GIN 


WATCH 


the most accurate 


of time's instruments 
Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have them. ‘‘Time- 
makers and Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated history of the watch, sent free. 
ELGin NATIONAL WaTcH Co, ELain, iL. 

















Roteriag to the American Stan- 


dard Revised Bible, The Sunday 
School. Times says : 


“Tt is not the Bible 
that is being revised; 
it is man’s fallible 
translations from one 
human language into 
another that are capa- 
—|ible of constant im- 


Place confidence in Ferry's 
Seeds—the kind that never fail. 


FERRYS 


SEEDS 


fave — the standard for 49 years. 
oper, ate not an experiment, 
ars by of Sonlern. 1905 Seod 
Annual /ree for the asking. 
ay Mw. tam he oes 


SN 


== most aan farmers 
and gardenersevery where 











Grape-Nuts at an earlier period in his 
life, and kept from the use of foods that 
he could not digest, he never would 
have had appendicitis. That disease is 
caused by undigested food decaying in 
the stomach, causing irritation and 
making for the growth of all kinds of 
microbes, setting up a diseased condi- | 
tinn which is the active cause of appen- 
dicitis, and this is more marked with 
poem who do not properly digest white 
read. 

Grape-Nuts is made of the selected | 
parts of wheat and barley, and by > 
— processes of the cooking at the 
actory all of the starch is turned into | 
sugar, ready for immediate digestion | 
and the more perfect nourishment of all 
parts of the body, particularly the brain 
and nerve centers. 

Read the little book, ‘The Road to | 
Wellville,” found in each package. | 


\ 


I have collected roo varieties of 
wonderful flowers, their beaut 
being beyond description, and will 
send a few seeds of all these kinds 
for testing this summer to any 

m enclosing 10 cents to pay 
postage and packing. They are 
simply marvels of beauty, many 
new to us all, and given y om 
‘> advertise my are. 

reat seed catalogue for a 
will be sent with every lot of seeds. 


. 
Given 
Away Itis full of dargains. ooo ‘* Les- 
son on Vegetables"’ is S what is 


creating wonderful interest with the ladies. It is 
something entirely new ; no other catalogue has it, 
and you will be delighted with it. Send to-day. 


100 
Lovely 


better convey the 
Flowers 


Father’s message.” 


Issued in over roo styles. 
all booksellers. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37 East 18th St., New York. 


For sale by 


400 styles. Send for catalogues. 








F. B. MILLS, Box 114, Rose Hill, N. Y. 


Rage! 
aes 


AL >> 


techanies awd ti and be 


oom) SELF-PRONOUNCING COMMENTARY 











large in n suggestion. Dally Bib 
8, Topics of Y le 
j ing: 4a ane Peop! 
: ——_ | for Notes 0c. pre- 
et jpaia chr om Wanted. 
£0. W. NOB E, Lakeside dg, Chicago. 


Send ten cents for a sample set of The 
Sanday School Times Lesson Pictures 
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Besox A 
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(Lesson for Feb. 5) JANUARY 21, 1905 


Pears 


My grandmother 
used Pears’ Soap; 
perhaps yours did, 
too. We owe them 
gratitude for that. 


Use Pears’ for 
the children; they 
soon acquire the 


habit. 


Established in 1789 





killed without fuss 


Corns or bother or pain, 
A-CORN SALVE takes them 
right out by the roots. No knife, 
no danger. Quick, sure, safe. 
1§c. at your druggist’s or by mail. 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadeiphia 


The Superintendents’ Helper 
By Dr. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut 

Contains Calendar, List of Lessons, 
1905, Opening Service, Lesson Service, 
Closing Service, Ten Commandments, 
Apostles’--Creed;"Weekly Reports, Roll 
of Officers, Roll of Teachers, Sugges- 
tions for Superintendents, The Superin- 
tendents’ Helper. 


Gives each lesson with fore-word and after-word and 
quarterly review. It is based on the wide experience 
of the author, who is noted throughout the country as 
a foremost leader in Sunday-school work. 


Vest-pocket size, 25 cents, net ; by mail, 28 cents. 





_|Eaton & Mains 





provement in order to 


Publishers and 
Booksellers 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


1905 only 25 cts. The 
IST OF THE 
LESSONS 


By R. A. Torrey 


Bound in full leather. Sub- 
stantial, attractive, flexible, 
gold embossed, 160 pages. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. 
Chica 


., go, 63 Washington St. 


— 





30th EDITION. NOW READY 


REVIVAL SERMONS 


the Rev. E. AN WS. Fifty-eight condensed 
A —_S by tas WTR “evfval preacher 
12mo, 384 pages, cloth, $1.00, postpai 


JAS. H. EARLE & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 





OME-HALF NEW SONGS THAT WILL NEVER GROW OLD. 
ONE-HALF GLO GONGS THAT WILL ALWAYS BE NEW, 


| thd gc 


We also publish the King James Version in over | 


] Dages oe ‘Sho en hed Cloth ee, Mo Mor- | 


Seane, E 


By three — aes == Songs ~ 
foth, $25 1 30c. each 
ees copy for n 825 ps A} be _—- - i 
Published b publishers of the famous “ Gespel 
THE ts # MAIN CO., New York and vend Chicages 
‘Children’s Praise No. I 
(Published x. 1905.) 128 page collection of songs for 
| . 
Young Singers 
28 | Suitable for use in Primary and Intermediate 
ments of the Sunday School and Junior Youn 


| ple’s Societies. Bound in full cloth, in em 
covers. Send 35 cents for sample postpaid. 


Tetley tn, 


When answering advertisements mention this paper. 





rt- 
e0o- 


ssed 


108 Washington 
St., Chicago. 


150 sth Ave., 
New York. 





